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In the old (for America) Episcopal 
Church at Winchester, Virginia, there is a 
tablet erected to the memory of an English 
nobleman whose princely domains extended 
far and wide in the Old Dominion, compris- 
ing nearly six millions of acres. Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, though a personal friend of 
Washington, and his early patron — the 
hero’s first employment, at the age of six- 
teen, being that of surveyor on Lord Fair- 
fax’s lands— was, for his adherence to 
George III.’s Government, attainted by the 
successful rebels, and all his lands were con- 
fiscated. He was born about 1690, and was 
the sixth Baron Fairfax of Cameron. Ed- 
ucated at Oxford, he chose a military career, 
and held a commission in the Horse Guards. 
He was also a man of letters, and a wit, con- 
tributing several papers tothe Spectator. Dis- 
appointed in love, he went to America to | 
look after the estates which he inherited | 
from his mother, daughter of Lord Culpep- 
per. He erected a beautiful seat — Belvoir, 
near Mt. Vernon —and lived the life of an 
English country gentleman, doing, perhaps, 
more than any other to give the peculiar 
tone to Virginian society. He afterwards 
removed to Greenway-court, near Winches- 
ter, where he pursued his fox-hunting and 
other field sports with unabated ardour, dis- 

nsing a generous hospitality, and spending 

alf his time with his hounds and horses. 
When the news of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis reached him, he called his body-ser- 
vant, and said —“ Here, take me to bed; I 
will die now!” and, in fact, expired soon 
after. The tablet erected to his memory, 
and the preservation of his name in a 
few places, are all that is left to remind us 
of his life. A few score such as he might 
have entirely changed the character of 
American society and institutions. The in- 
scription on his tablet is beneath his arms, 
and is as follows : — 

In memory of 
Tuomas, Lorp Farrrax, 
Who died 1782, ‘ 
And whose ashes repose underneath this church. 
His motto was 
“Je le feray durant ma vie.” 
(“I will do it during my life.’’) 





A FEW days since, there might have been 
seen a strange crowd outside the shop of a 
statuary in Regent-street, just at that part 
where the loungers, male and female, linger 
on the pavement before making the return 

romenade. Some earnest individuals, look- 
ing in at the window of Mr. Gaffin, the 
sculptor, and apparently much interested in 
an object displayed there, had attracted per- 
sons of a very different stamp to stop and 








look in too. A dozen individuals looking 
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fixedly at one point will at any time form 
a crowd in London, and so it did on this oc- 
casion ; but the gaily-dressed ladies, and the 
prim foreign gentlemen who had joined the 
throng could hardly have been interested 
in the exhibition. The tablet of plain 
white marble which Mr. Carlyle has direct- 
ed to be set up to the memory of his wife, 
was being shown by the sculptor. A paper 
at the side informed the passer-by, that the 
letters of the inscription were in “ imperish- 
able letters of lead.” This is the husband's 
affectionate and touching tribute to his 
wife’s memory : — 
“‘ Here likewise now rests 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 

spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. 
She was born at Haddington, 14th July, 
1801; only child of the above John Welsh 
and of Grace Welsh, Caplegell, Dumfries- 
shire, his wife. 

“In her bright existence she had more 
sorrows than are common, but also a soft in- 
vincibility, a clearness of discernment, and 
a noble loyalty of heart, which are rare. For 
forty years she was the true and loving help- 
mate of her husband, and by act and word 
unweariedly forwarded him as none else 
could in all of worthy that he did or attempt- 
ed. She died at London, 2ist April, 1866, 
suddenly snatched away from him, and the 
light of his life as if gone out.” 

The tablet will be placed beneath the 
stone which records the death of Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s parents at Haddington, Dumfries- 
shire. — London Review. 


In that rare collection of good things, the 
first volume of Sargent’s “ Gem Series,” en- 
titled “ The Emerald,” I find the followiag 
poem by Leigh Hunt ; 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 

Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 


Say I’m weary, say I’m sad ; 
Say that health and wealth have 
missed me ; 
Say I’m growing old; but add— 
Jenny kissed me! 

I quote the above lines, because since 
death has removed the “Jenny” referred 
to, it will be no breach of good manners to 
say that she was Jane Welsh Carlyle, wife 
of Thomas Carlyle, the celebrated author. 
The occasion on which this celebrated kiss 
was given was when Leigh Hunt brought 
her the intelligence that the British Gov- 
ernment had given a life pension to her hus 
band. Mrs. Carlyle at once impulsively 
jumped up and kissed the venerable bearer 
of the good news. — Transcript. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Mémoires de mon Temps. Dictés par S. 
A. Le Landgrave Cuarutes Prince de 
Hesse. Imprimé comme manuscrit. Copen- 
‘hague: 1861. 


Prince Cartes of Hesse was a younger 
son of Frederic, hereditary prince and after- 
wards reigning Landgrave of Hesse, and 
Mary, daughter of George II. He was born 
the 19th of December, 1744, and died in 
1836. His Memoirs, dictated in 1816 and 
extending from his earliest recollections to 
1784, comprise the most remarkable events 
of his life, especially his close relations with 
the Court of Denmark during the rise and 
fall of Struensee; his government of Nor- 
way when Gustavus III. was scheming to 
annex it to Sweden; and his personal at- 
tendance as a volunteer on Frederic the 
Great during the campaign of 1778, when 
many characteristic incidents were seen and 
noted down by him which apparently were 
never brought under the notice of Mr. 
Carlyle. These Memoirs are prefaced by 
an advertisement, from which we learn no 
more than how the unnamed editors have 
dealt with the text ; namely, that their rule 
has been ‘ to change the solecisms and par- 
ticularities of style too liable to create mis- 
understandings, but in other respects fully 
to preserve the individuality flowing from 
the personal taste and character of the 
august author.’ In some places they have 
also ‘ thought right to add a point of inter- 
rogation to avert the reproach of not having 
performed their task conscientiously.’ 

The book was printed for private circula- 
tion in a very distinguished circle ; and for 
the honor of receiving a copy we are in- 
debted to the condescending kindness of an 
illustrious personage at the Court of Den- 
mark. We have reason to believe that no 
objection will be taken to the use we are 
about to make of it; for there is absolutely 
nothing in it which can hurt the feelings of 
the living or injuriously affect the reputation 
of the dead ; whilst there is much that illus- 
trates social progress, and much that prop- 
erly belongs to history. It would be 
unreasonable to expect’ any writer of auto- 
biography to be divested of self-esteem. 
But if Prince Charles reverts with pardon- 
able self-complacency to the scenes in which 
he figured advantageously and the praises 
he received, we feel sure, from internal 
evidence, that the most implicit reliance 
may be placed in his accuracy and good 
faith. he states that his parents exer- 
cised a more than ordinary influence on his 





course of life, we may as well begin by 
mentioning what we have ascertained from 
independent sources concerning them. 

His father was a remarkable man in many 
ways ; a strange compound of good and bad 
F apr in which the bad predominated. 

is marriage with the Princess Mary took 
place in 1740, he being then twenty and 
she seventeen years of age. During a visit 
to England in June 1746, he is described 
by Walpole as ‘tall, lusty, and handsome, 
extremely like to Lord Elcho in person, 
and to Mr. Hussey in what entitles him 
more to his freedom in Ireland, than the 
resemblance of the former does to Scotland. 
By seeing him with the Prince of Wales, 
people think he looks stupid; but I dare 
say in his own country he is reckoned 
lively, for though he don’t speak much, he 
opens his mouth very often.’ ‘ His 
amours are generally very humble, and 
very frequent; for he does not much affect 
our daughter. A little apt to be boisterous 
when he has drunk. Men go to see him 
in the morning before he goes to see the 
lions.” It may be collected from this ac- 
count of his Serene Highness’ habits that 
he made an indifferent husband, and Dr. 
Vehse states that the marriage was an un- 
happy one. It was not, however, till after 
fourteen years from its celebration, and the 
birth of three children (sons), that a com- 
plete and final separation resulted from an 
event which Walpole likewise commemor- 
ates in his mocking and sarcastic way. In 
a letter to Bentley, dated November 20, 
1754, he writes: —‘ The Queen of Prussia 
is not dead as I told you in my last. If 
you have shed many tears for her, you may 
set them off to the account of her son-in- 
law, the Prince of Hesse, who is turned 
Roman Catholic. One is in this age so 
unused to conversion above the rank of a 
housemaid turned Methodist, that it occa- 
sions as much surprise as if one had heard 
that he had been initiated in the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. Are you not prodigiously 
alarmed for the Protestant interest in Ger- 
many ?’ 

Others were alarmed if Walpole was not, 
and Frederic the Great, in particular, took 
active measures to prevent the future sub- 
jects of the neophyte from being affected 
by the conversion ; for which he thus ac- 
counted in a letter to d’Alembert: ‘The 
Protestants often turn Catholic merely out 
of fondness for fast days, ceremonies, and 
fine church music ; for example, the Land- 

rave of Hesse, Pollnitz, &c.’ An Act con- 
firmatory of the established religion was 
passed in Hesse, and guaranteed by all the 
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Protestant Powers. The Kings of Eng- 
land, Prussia, and Denmark assumed the 
protectorship of the children, who were 
placed under the immediate guardianshi 
of the mother; and she took up her resi- 
dence with them at Gottingen, within’ the 
electoral dominions of their grandfather. 
The revenues of the Lordship of Hanau, 
which Dr. Vehse estimates at 500,000 flor- 
ins, were assigned for their support. She 
lived till 1772, sixteen years after the sepa- 
ration, but she was never reconciled to the 
Prince, nor ever saw him again. His three 
sons, also, were totally estranged and kept 
aloof from him until 1783, when they re- 
paired to his court under circumstances 
narrated in the Memoirs. 

He succeeded to the sovereignty in 1760, 
and did his best to promote the cultivation 
of literature and the fine arts. It was his 
ambition to raise Cassel to the rank of a 
first-rate Residenz or capital; he spent 
large sums in architectural improvements 
and embellishments; and to raise money 
for his accumulated expenses, he resorted 
to an expedient which has given him an om- 
inous place in history and an unenviable as- 
sociation with genius. He set the exam- 
ple of what Germans term Seelenverkauferei 
(soul-traffic): he was the principal con- 
tractor with the British Government for the 
supply of German troops to serve in the 
American war; he sold 12,800 of his sub- 
jects at an average price of 100 thalers a 

ead ; and his Court of Hesse undoubtedly 
suggested the striking scene in Schiller’s 
‘ Cabale und Liebe’ between Lady Milford 
and the chamberlain who brings her the 
diamonds, the blood-bought wages of sin. 
But it was a Frenchwoman, not an Eng- 
lishwoman, who was the favourite, and it is 
nowhere recorded that she had any com- 
punctions of conscience touching the 
sources from which her ostentatious prodi- 
gality was supplied. Prior to the formation 
of this tie, he had married a second wife, 
a Princess of Brandenburg, with whom he 
lived on no more satisfactory terms than 
with the first. At the same time, it mM 
from the accounts given by occasional Eng- 
lish visitors, especially by Dr. John Moore 
(the author ot ‘ Zeluco’), that he kept a 
princely table and neglected none of the 
ceremonial observances of his rank. He 
died in 1785.* 

In consequence probably of the very 


* The fullest account of the Court and Princes 
of Hesse is contained in ‘Geschichte der Hofe der 
Hauser Baiern, Wurtemburg, ‘ Baden und Hessen,’ 
by Dr. Edward Vehse, forming part of this volumi- 
nous work * Geschichte der Deutchen Hofe,’ &c. 





early age at which the Princess Mary mar- 
ried and left England, there is a complete 
dearth of intelligence regarding her. Wal- 
pole mentions her once, and Lord Hervey 
not at all. Her son says: ‘ We were placed 
under the guardianship of my’ mother, the 
ornament, and if I may venture to say so, 
the perfection of her sex.’ The Seven 
Years’ War made a prolonged residence at 
Gottingen unsafe, and in 1756 she removed 
with her three sons to Copenhagen, where 
they were brought up under the protection 
of Frederic V., King of Denmark, their 
uncle-in-law, his first wife (who died in 
1751) having been Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of George II. ‘We were brought up,’ 
says the Prince, ‘from our infancy a little 
differently from the manner then pursued. 
My mother took as much part in our edu- 
cation as was possible for her, and it was 
alAnglaise. We had assigned to us, from 
the time when we got out of the hands of 
the women, a governor and a tutor (inform- 
ateur), both Swiss, and far removed in their 
sentiments from the principles then in fash- 
ion.’ Their governor was wont to say to 
them: ‘Think nothing of your -being 
princes; know that you are made of the 
same clay as everybody else, and that it is 
merit ouly which makes the man.’ The 
seed fell on good soil, so far as the narrator 
was concerned. No one, he says, was more 
convinced than himself of the truth thus in- 
culeated. ‘The formalities of etiquette, 
the vanities of birth and rank, have always 
been objects of ridicule in my eyes. From 
childhood I put my trust in God. Iregard- 
ed all men as equal in His eyes, except by 
their attachment to Him and to their duty. 
This is the principle upon which my char- 
acter was unconsciously based ; and there- 
fore at the age of twenty-one, when I re- 
ceived the order of the Elephant, I took 
for my device, Omnia cum Deo.’ 

He gives a glowing account of the Court 
and Government of Denmark under Fred- 
eric V. But the details added in confirma- 
tion of his theory show that the standard 
of administrative excellence and national 
prosperity, towards the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, differed widely from our 
own. The Court, he tells us, was directed 
by Count Moltke, the declared favourite of 
the King, who, having ‘risen from the rank 
of a page to that of field-marshal, loved 
and perfectly understood his sovereign. M. 
de Bernstorff was Minister for Foreign At- 
fairs, which he managed to the admiration 
of all Europe. ‘He was frequently con- 
sulted by foreign courts. Never minister 
made his master speak more becomingly 
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than he.’ The Danish fleet had been put 
upon a respectable footing under Christian 

I., and was the honour and glory of the 
country. The army, a less popular service, 
was in an inefficient state, notwithstanding 
the marked preference of the King. It 
amounted to 70,000 men on paper: the in- 
fantry, composed of German recruits or 
deserters, and militia who received no pay 
and was only exercised on Sundays between 
the services; the cavalry, a kind of yeo- 
manry, whose pride and merit lay in the 
sleekness of their horses, which were never 
pushed beyond a trot; and an artillery not 
worth mentioning, or to use the Prince’s 
recise expression, peu de chose. Nearly 
alt these troops were quartered in Norway, 
then’ a province of ‘Deamack; and the 
refuse of the officers were sent there. 
‘The same course was pursued in the civil 
service: men of tarnished reputation re- 
ceived places which they made lucrative by 
the aid of the cudgel, and ground down 
this kindly people, who might have been 
happy without the bad functionaries put 
over them, without the tyranny to which 
the traders of the great towns subjected 
them by the price of provisions, and with- 
out the strict prohibitory law against the 
import of any grain but that of Denmark.’ 

retty well for a paternal government 
under the guidance ‘of pattern ministers ! 
But then Norway, as he goes on to explain, 
was treated as a colony; it was rarely, if 
ever, visited by Danes ; and no one thought 
or cared about its wrongs. ‘ Besides,’ and 
the admission is startling, ‘things were al- 
most everywhere the same: except Prussia, 
hardly any country had thought of a better 
order of finance or of developing the na- 
tional resources. The machine went on. 
There were no complaints; all were be- 
lieved to be doing well; the general con- 
tentment was assumed. Little revenue was 
received, just enough for the wants of the 
State. Any extraordinary expense necessi- 
tated a loan, to be repaid as it best might. 
The people muddled on; they neither ad- 
vanced nor wished to advance: all change, 
all improvement, was held in dread.’ 

The obvious inference would be that a 
certain degree of grovelling comfort was 
enjoyed by the bulk of the population. 
But the very opposite was the fact : 


‘Justice was precarious enough. The peas- 
ant in Denmark was a serf in the fullest accep- 
tation of the word. There was no justice for 
him, no protection against his landlord. Many 
of the proprietors had been the stewards of the 
former owners. They had ruined their absentee 





masters, and had ‘ended by purchasing their 
lands. The wretched Danish peasant found 
himself under the pitiless scourge of this breed ; 
at the mercy of his master, who forced him, 
against his will, to take a bad farm and put it 
in order ; and when, by the sweat of his brow and 
his industry, he had brought it round, ejected 
him and forced him to take another. The mas- 
ter forced him to marry whomsoever he (the 
master chose. At the least opposition he gave 
up the wretch to the militia, to serve in it per- 
haps twenty-four years, or sold him, for from 
forty to fifty crowns, to the chief of a company 
or squadron, on condition that he should never 
be permitted to set foot on his natal soil or 
even in the province.’ 


It was only, he goes on to say, by the 
abolition of serfdom thirty years afterwards, 
a Herculean labour carried out by Frederic 
VI., that this state of things was remedied. 
Yet everything and everybody was against 
the royal reformer and the two or three 
wise councillors who cordially co-operated 
with him. 


‘Public protests, intrigues, clamour, nothing 
affected him. He overcame all, without a single 
explosion of vivacity, leaving the law to act, 
and never putting himself forward more than 
the emergency required. Few victories have 
been as memorable as the tranquil enfranchise- 
ment of an unhappy people from the most de- 
grading bonds to which man can be subjected, 
and the proof given to the entire nation that 
the proprietors lost none of their advantages ; 
nay, gained in the end by an arrangement so 
just, so satisfactory for the master and his de- 
pendents.’ 


The Prince’s description of the commér- 
cial state of Denmark at the time is equally 
striking. There was a board called the 
College of Commerce, but its duties must 
have been slight; for commerce was in its 
infancy, and industrial enterprise was un- 
known. The cargoes of the few Danish 
vessels then engaged in the carrying trade 
were procured from France: 


‘France was then (1756) considered as the 
seat of taste, of knowledge, of human gran- 
deur, where the arts were pushed to the highest 
point. French manufactured goods were the 
first in the world. Their beauty and their 
cheapness caused them to be in general de- 
mand, even in the East. They kept out Eng- 
lish goods which, although more solid than the 
French, cost more and did not satisfy the wants 
of the Orientals. I will here mention a fact 
which may give an idea of what determines 
commerce. Every pacha, every great officer, 
every Turk of distinction, clothes his house- 
hold and his suite in new dresses annually. 
Light stuffs and bright colours are in demand ; 
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and in contrast to our uniforms or liveries, the 
Turk likes each individual of his establishment 
to glitter in a different colour. I adduce this 
to show the necessity under which the Danish 
vessels were placed of being loaded with French 
stuffs and goods, which at that time at least 
were exclusively in fashion in the East.’ 


The home-produce of Denmark was 
limited to grain and cattle, of which it ex- 
ported just enough to procure a moderate 
amount of foreign luxuries. Even fruit 
and vegetables of a superior quality were 
imported from Hamburgh ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Copenhagen and the neighbour- 
hood were mg just beginning to turn their 
attention to horticulture. In his specula- 
tions on protected industry, it is curious to 
mark how near his Highness comes to the 
true doctrine, without mastering it. 


‘Many people who have but superficial ideas 
of commerce, are angry at the export of pro- 
ductions, which, say they, should first have 
been worked up in the country. They do not 
see that these raw materials, converted into 
manufactured goods, might not fetch a price 
sufficient to cover the cost of the additional 

bour. . . . Commerce is a gift of the 
Divinity to men. It brings them together, it 
unites them, and forces them into bonds of 
friendship and interest. When we try to make 
everything at home and exclude everything 
which is foreign, we remain in our shell, like 
the Chinese, we isolate ourselves, and we are 
scarcely gainers.’ 


We are demonstrably losers, as the 
Prince would have been the first to admit, 
had (what hardly any one seems to have 
understood in his time) the true causes of 
manufacturing prosperity been explained 
to him. 

Towards the conclusion of his summary 
of the agricultural and industrial state of 
Denmark, he declares: ‘ After all these 
details I cannot help considering the reign 
of Frederic V., and most particularly the 
ministry of M. de Bernstorff, as the aurora 
of Denmark, as its first awakening. What 
has not been done since in agriculture, in 
police, in internal order?’ There was 
certainly ample scope for improvement ; 
and the contrasted condition of the rest of 
Northern Europe suggests the only plausi- 
ble solution of such admiring enthusiasm. 

Denmark had observed a prudent neu- 
trality in the war that was rapidly ap- 
proaching her frontiers, but her tranquillity 
was seriously menaced about 1758 from 
the same quarter which proved so fruitful a 
source of oppression and humiliation to her 


in 1864. On the death of Charles XII. 





Sweden was partially dismembered and a 
portion of the Duchy of Schleswig, claimed 
as a fief of the Crown of Denmark, was 
re-united to it by Frederic IV. The Duke 
of Holstein, nephew of the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Russia, vowed vengeance, and con- 
temptuously refused to barter or com- 
romise what he conceived to be his rights. 

ore than once, when the good offices of 
France had brought him to the very verge 
of signing a compact by which he was to be 
compensated with Oldenburg, he started 
back and with a look of horror flung aside 
the pen. He became Czar in 1761 by the 
title of Peter III., and lost no time in an- 
nouncing his fixed determination not only 
to re-conquer the States lost by his forefa- 
thers, but to take the rest of the duchies 
and the whole of Jutland by way of in- 
demnification. M. de Kerff, Russian Min- 
ister at the Danish Court, towards which 
he was personally well disposed, was 
charged to announce the will of his imperi- 
al master. Frederic V. asked,‘ What do 
you advise me to do?’ M. de Kerff re- 
plied, ‘On my conscience I believe that 
your Majesty ought to perish at the head of 
your army.” The King rejoined, ‘Then I 
will have no other thought. 

To carry out this heroic resolution an 
army of 40,000 men was rapidly assembled 
and pushed forward to encounter the Rus- 
sians, who were advancing from Pomerania 
60,000 strong. No confidence being placed 
in the Danish officers, the command-in- 
chief was intrusted to the Comte de St. 
Germain, a French general of reputation, 
who had quitted France in consequence of 
repeated quarrels with the Marshal Duke 
de Broglie. Prince Charles commanded a 
regiment in the ensuing campaign, which 
was abruptly cut short before anything de- 
cisive had occurred by the assassination of 
the Czar; on hearing which the Danish 
army was withdrawn into winter quarters. 
It was broken up in the spring, leaving so 
bad an impression of its efficiency that in 
the course of the year the Comte de St. 
Germain, who had loudly complained of the 
discipline and equipment of the troops, re- 
ceived carte blanche for a thorough military 
reform. ‘Do as you propose,’ were his in- 
structions from the King’s own mouth, 
‘and give such a plan of formation as shall 
seem to you most conductive to the public 
good.’ The Count set to work accordingly ; 
but his military science, such as it was 
stood him in little stead when he had to 
begin from the beginning, teach the rudi- 
ments, and see to the execution of details, 
as well as draw up comprehensive schemes 
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or expound theories. His mode of pro- 
ceeding, according to the Prince, 


‘ Might be all very well in France where the 
commissaries and so many others are charged 
with the details, and the general has only to 
issue his orders. But their arrangement in a 
‘country ill understood is always difficult, and 
was not his forte. He was a French general, 
who, at that time at least, was always more or 
less superficial. He did not trouble himself 
about drill, and was not fond of seeing the 
troops maneeuvred. When they were reviewed 
before him, he would enter the tent where the 
ladies chanced to be and say: “ Ah, I have 
seen troops enough pirouette in my life: Iam 
here for the service of the ladies.” ’ 


Universal confusion and discontent ensued : 
the King was speedily obliged to take the 
matter into his own hands; and the disap- 
pointment of an eagerly cherished hope 
was thought to have accelerated his death. 

ws to return to this subject of 
military reform, in which he afterwards 
took an active part; the Prince carries us 
off to Hanau, which, since the death of the 
Landgrave, his grandfather, was governed 
in full sovereignty by his mother, by virtue 
of the cession comprised in the terms of 
separation. 


‘My mother had reigned since the death of 
my grandfather, which occurred in January, 
1760. Ithink I ought not to pass over in si- 
lence the great qualities of this respectable 
man. He was highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries ; even the great King of Prussia told 
me more than once that my grandfather had 
been his sincere friend. He was adored by his 
people, whom he governed with wisdom, jus- 
tice, and kindness. He often travelled in the 
country, spoke to the peasantry, and made little 
expeditions in a phaeton and pair. He sought 
to establish a good breed of horses, especially 
in the districts adapted for their increase. The 
peasants knew he preferred light bay horses, 
and took a pleasure in showing him that all the 
country had done their best to have all the 
horses of his favourite colour.’ 


Prior to the French Revolution there 
were about three hundred sovereign Houses 
in Germany, and the pettiest ruler, by a 
small sacrifice of his independence, could 
make himself despotic within the circle of 
his dominions if he thought fit. He had 
only to place himself under the protection 
of a powerful neighbour, and his subjects 
were compelled to submit to any amount of 
exaction or injustice he could inflict. A 
striking example was afforded by Hesse- 
Cassel in 1850, when the entire population 
Tose as one man to expel the detested Min- 





ister, Hassenflug, and were compelled by ~ 
Prussia to take him back. But far worse 
things are known to have occurred in small- 
er States, withdrawn from public observa- 
tion, and protected from public opinion, by 
their insignificance. We may judge of the 
fear and trembling with which the simple 
peasantry would regard a bad master by the 
servility with which, as we have just read, 
they set about humouring a good one; and 
the mysterious death of an Elector of May- 
ence may be taken as a sample of the 
tragedies enacted and hushed up at the 
Residences, each of which was a miniature 
representation of Potsdam or Versailles : 


‘I chanced to become acquainted with the 
Elector of Mayence, Emmerich-Joseph of 
Breiterbach-Borresheim. I made one of his 
hunting party, and he showed me much kind- 
ness and friendship. He was a respectable 

rince and ecclesiastic, much loved by his sub- 
jects, less by his canons and clergy, because he 
was very tolerant and enlightened. His death 
gave me great pain. It was not natural. Two 
of his canons entered his room when he was 
slightly indisposed. People heard a noise and 
wished to send for a physician, but these canons 
had taken measures that no one should leave 
the palace. A hussar or ip jumped out 
of a window and went for M. de Grotschlag, 
grandmaster and first minister. He hastened 
to the palace, but was refused entrance. The 
worthy Elector was no more. I have happily 
forgotten the names of the monsters who, I am 
assured, smothered this worthy Elector.’ 


He finds things at Copenhagen on his 
return much the same as when he left it: 
the army discontented; the finances in dis- 
order; and the King in the best possible 
disposition towards himself. In the autumn 
of 1765 he receives a letter from General 
Huth, an officer of merit with whom he had 
become intimate at Hanau, offering to as- 
sist in putting the artillery on an improved 
footing, if the command were given to the 
Prince. It was given accordingly, and 
they set to work casting cannon and tryin 
experiments, which read very like the mod- 
ern ‘story of the guns.’ The main differ- 
ence was in the calibre; Huth being for 
three, six, and twelve pounders; while the 
Comte de St. Germain maintained the supe- 
rior excellence of the French division into 
fours, eights, and elevens. Guns called 
amusettes, carrying a pound ball, were high- 
ly esteemed, especially in hilly countries 
and for — a retreat pressed by caval- 
ry. A tranquil and apr course of 
life is suddenly disturbed by the illness and 
death of the King : 
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‘The good King Frederic died much too 
soon for the happiness of his people, January 
14th, 1766. It was announced that we were 
to assemble in the antechamber of the palace at 
nine in the morning. We waited in silence for 
the fatal news. The whole square of Chris- 
tiansburg was filled with people. The Count 
de Moltke came out from the royal chamber 
pale and unable to utter a word. The minist 
went with him to the balcony; many followed. 
I went with them, and found myself on the 
right of M. H. de Bernstorff, who had a white 
handkerchief in bis hand; he cried three times 
to the people, “‘ King Frederic the Fifth is dead : 
long live King Christian the Seventh!” and all 
the people replied by acclamations of “ Long 
live King Christian the Seventh!” whilst I 
melted into tears. At this moment the young 
King came out from his father’s apartment to 
the balcony, where he placed himself in the 
middle, between M. de Bernstorff and me. He 
had not the air of being the least*concerned, 
and saluted the people with the best grace in 
reply to their acclamations. Seeing me ex- 
tremely moved and my tears flowing, he 
grasped my hands and said, “Ah, my poor 

rince!” A thick cloud had covered Copen- 
ote up to this moment, and was rapidly dis- 
sipated when the proclamation was made. This 
was considered as a happy presage. The Kin 
entered, and at the end of the cideaties t 
saw Count Moltke fall on a chair in a faint, 
surrounded by some of his sons, who bitterly 
felt the loss of his benefactor and friend. I be- 
lieve that there were but we two who: sincerely 
mourned the good King, whose ashes I revere 
still. . . . Inaword, I saw too well the ado- 
ration of the rising sun, and I withdrew sadly 
enough to Kongetorg, where my regiment was 
under arms.’ 


He speedily re-appears upon the bustling 
and anxious scene, and far trom having rea- 
son to complain of the loss of royal favour, 
he has so much heaped upon him as to excite 
the envy of the court circle and be made 
answerable for whatever was thought to be 
going wrong. ‘The intrigues which had 
already commenced amongst them (the 
mémbers of the royal family) ended by 
uniting against me. The King had a taste, 
and even a passion, for military affairs, of 
which he knew nothing. He went frequent- 
ly to the parade, where I accompanied him. 
1 was accused of wishing to give him a mili- 
‘tary turn, from which endless consequences 
were deduced.’ The occasion on which he 


-first thought-of confirming his position by a 
closer and more elevated tie was little likely 
to suggest thoughts of adventurous love or 
aspiring matrimony. After describing the 
state funeral of the deceased sovereign, he 
rproceeds 


‘It was, I believe, on this occasion that the 





first thought occurred to me that, in the circum- 
stances in which I was placed, I might perhaps 
marry the youngest princess, who was then only 
sixteen, and for whom I knew there was no 
plan of marriage. She was very pretty, ha | 
well made, and had something very spirituel, 
sweet, and good in her physiognomy despite 


the extreme rigour and stiffness of her educa- . 


tion. However, I gave her no token of my 
sentiments although I saw her every day either 
at dinner or at the suppers of the Queen-mother. 
The King himself one day began a conversation 
which decided the affair. He asked me point- 
blank how he could fix me for good and all in 
Denmark, and expressed a wish that I should be 
established there. I replied that I desired noth- 
ing better. He then asked me whom I could 
and would marry. I replied: “ That will de- 
pend absolutely on your Majesty ; your young- 
est sister not being promised, I should be ver 
happy if you would consent to bestow her on me.” 
He caught me around the neck and said, ‘“ Yes, 
that shall certainly come to pass.” I ed 
him to restrain himself a little, as this ir 
might still encounter many obstacles. He, 
however, confided it to the Queen-mother, who 
was much rejoiced, but it was necessary to pro- 
cure the concurrence of the ministry.’ 


No difficulties were raised: the marriage 
was celebrated, and the Prince’s influence 
continued on the increase, till his royal 
brother-in-law’s reason, always weak and 
flickering, gave way. His waywardness 
first showed itself in a fancy for a constant 
change of ministers; and so soon as this 
grew manifest, the court became a complete 
focus of intrigue. ‘ No time was lost in re- 
marking the facility of approaching the 
King, and of giving him, in audiences more 
or less long, the falsest notions, the most 
mendacious denunciations.’ The Prince 
did his best to mitigate the evil, but his ut- 
most exertions could do no more than break 
the fall of the old and tried servants of the 
crown. The following sketch of the King 
at his accession is valuable from one who 
had such excellent opportunities of estimat- 
ing his qualities, mental and bodily : — 


‘This young prince, endowed with the hand- 
somest face possible, with the most agreeable 
physiognomy, the best grace in everything he 
did, dancing to admiration, riding very well on 
horseback, inspired affection when he wished. 
One could not help believing that his heart cor- 
responded with his exterior. He was entirely 
deficient in application, but had a great deal of 
esprit, was extremely quick at repartee, very 
gay, had a very good memory, in a word, a 
charming young man, whom: one could not 
help loving. Shortly after his accession to the 
throne he took it into his head to become a great 
warrior, and fancied that he should surpass the 
great Frederic. He often regretted having been 
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born on the throne, and believed that he should 
have been able to elevate himself to the same 
height by his talents and his merits, if he had 
been born in the lowest class. He had a pas- 
sion without limits for becoming acquainted 
with women, having never, however, found one 
on whom his thoughts were fixed. He had im- 
bibed very severe principles of religion, which 
he did not know how to subdue, and which for 
this reason he wished to annihilate.’ 


A little farther on the Prince reverts to 
this subject, and shows how he gradually 
lost his hold on the King’s wavering under- 
standing by sincerity : — 


‘The representations that I was often obliged 
tomake to him against his decided opinions 
could not do otherwise than render our daily 
conversation less agreeable than at the com- 
mencement. In the meantime all went on 
well, and he felt that I had no other interest in 
all I said to him than his own happiness. But 
little by little the disputes about religion began. 
His gallantry and the severity of his religious 
principles were in continual opposition He 
saw no other alternative in the end (after hav- 
ing spoken to the intriguers already mentioned, 
and been inspired by them with the loosest no- 
tions of religion,) than to break with it contrary 
to his own convictions. I only became aware 
of this from his fits of gloom, his gay tone 
changed into bitterness, and his looking vut for 
opportunities of wrangling about nothings. 
Seeing this almost insurmountable desire to give 
himself up to debauchery, I thought it my duty 
to speak to him frankly, and represent that he 
could not do better than conclude as soon as 
possible his marriage with the princess who was 
plighted to him.’ 


This was the unhappy Princess Matilda of 
England, sister of George the Third, who 
at sixteen years of age was placed ina po- 
sition demanding a more than ordinary de- | cise orders of the King. Counts Bernstorff and 
gree of prudence, knowledge of the world | Reventlow and myself proceeded to talk over 
and self-command. The Prince says that | this letter; and Count Bernstorff decided to 


she had a very agreeable physiognomy, very 
fair, and with much embonpoint for her age. 
‘I am obliged to say that this princess, if 
she had married a reasonable man— one 
capable of loving and guiding her — would 
perhaps have formed the ornament of the 
throne. A concatenation of circumstances, 
which I feel reluctant to retrace, reduced 
her to the greatest unhappiness.’ 

Now that it has become the practice — 
and we are far from thinking an uninstruc- 
tive, unfair, or demoralising one — to re- 
view the verdicts of history on personages 
Whose guilt was assumed by their contempo- 
Taries, especially unfortunate queens lke 
Mary Queen of Scots and Marie Antoinette, 











doubts have been thrown on the alleged 
criminality of Matilda Queen of Denmark. 
The memoirs before us derive much addi- 
tional interest and importance from the 
fact that the writer is an unimpeachable 
itness as to much of her conduct which 
fell under his immediate observation. The 
commencement of her matrimonial life reads ~ 
like the introduction to a tale of sorrow or 
the first scene of a tragedy. The King 
spoke of the marriage with undisguised re- 
pugnance as an intolerable restraint, and 
only consented to it from the mixed mo- 
tives already intimated, which implied little 
in the way of esteem, affection, or consid- 
eration for the bride. Her grand-gouver- 
nante, chosen for her by the Queen Dow- 
ager and the ministers, was Madame de 
Pless, a most respectable lady, with whom 
she had about as much chance of getting on 
smoothly as Marie Antoinette with Madame 
de Noailles, nicknamed Madame Etiquette. 
The King, who knew and disliked Madame 
de Pless, protested, but ended by bursting 
out laughing and confirming the nomination. 
She fell into an absurd misapprehension of 
her duties at the outset. To gratify the 
eager longings of his Majesty, the time al- 
loted for the Queen’s journey from Altona 
to Copenhagen had been studiously 
abridged ; but one fine morning, whilst the 
Council was sitting, a courier arrived from 
the grand-gouvernante to say that, whilst 
waiting for her royal mistress, it had oc- 
curred to her that the hurried journey would 
be fatiguing, and that she had therefore 
taken upon herself to prolong it by a day ; 


‘I must own that I could not help laughing 
to see the surprise of these gentlemen on hear- 
ing that Madame de Pless had changed the pre- 


send a courier immediately to Madame de Pless, 
to the effect that, all the resting places and re- 
lays being ordered, it was impossible to change 
anything in the programme. The Queen, there- 
fore, arrived very happily at Rothschild, and 
the King repaired there with his brother, Prince 
Frederic. 1 was also of the party. The King 


| got into a carriage with the Queen and conduct- 


ed her to Fredericksburg, where she lodyed till 
her entry into the city. There were balls three 
evenings in succession. We danced the “ Keh- 
raus.” The King was very gay; he danced 
with the Queen. I led the “ Kehraus” with 
my wife. All of a sudden the King cried out 
to me: “ Lead the dance through all the apart- 
ments!” I passed through soime rooms on the 
same floor, and on arriving at the Queen’s ante- 
chamber, the King ordered me to enter her 


We are not astonished to find that plausible | apartmeat, which I did. Madame de Pless 
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threw herself like a dragon in my way and 
vowed I should never pass through the apart- 
ment of the Queen. the King, in the vivacit 
of the dance, hearing this apostrophe, exclaimed, 
Bekummern Sie sich doch nicht um alt? Weiberge- 
wasch (don’t mind old women’s prattle). I cone 
tinued the dance, passed through the Queen’s 
chamber, and came out on the other side. Ma- 
dame de Pless made a terrible row, and all fell 
onme. This displeased the King prodigiously. 
‘ The Queen at first formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with my wife, whom she named her 
knight. She also showed me much confidence 
and kindness. Theentry took place with much 
magnificence, and all was done according to the 
rescribed etiquette. The dinner was en famille. 
he King, the three queens (two being dow- 
agers), my wife, the old Princess Charlotte 
‘(great aunt of the King), and myself. The 
three queens were seated together, and the 
King opposite, by my side. In the evening 
the nuptial benediction was bestowed in the 
church of Christiansburg. There was a table 
with a hundred covers in the hall, and the coup- 
le were conducted to their rooms. I remained 
with the King, who conversed with me a long 
time on his present position. I was congratu- 
lating him on his happiness, when he was sum- 
moned to the Queen’s chamber, and I wished 
him the happiest union. My wishes were un- 
fortunately not granted.’ 


Another remarkable marriage took place 
about the same time, the details of which 
are related by the Prince, who played a 
distinguished part in the pageant. The 
King’s eldest sister was married by procura- 
tion to the Prince Royal of Sweden, and 
Prince Charles was despatched to announce 
her approach to the expectant bridegroom 
at Helsingborg : 


‘I was received very politely on the quay, and 
taken straight to the house of the Prince Royal, 
afterwards Gustavus III., who received me with 
open arms. He was endowed with much esprit, 
and had received a careful education, but there 
was something false in his physiognomy, which 
struck me at once. He loaded me with polite 
attentions. On the approach of the Princess 
Royal he repaired to the quay and I accompa- 
nied him. I was by his side when he saw her 
rise from the boat to come on shore. He ex- 
claimed aloud, Dieu, qu'elle est belle! It is true 
that she had a majestic bearing and was very 
handsome ; all about her was tine when she was 
in full dress; tall, large, with fine eyes, and 
much goodness in the expression of her face. 
The Prince Koyal gave her his hand and led her 
to his house. The quay was covered with blue 
cloth ornamented with crowns,the street with blue 
cloth ; the houses occupied by the Prince were 
near each other. They were, doubtless, the best 
in Helsingborg, which, at that time at all events, 
contained only houses of one story, and many 
thatched cottages. The dragoons of Scania 





lined the streets, large men on little horses, the 
uniforms of the time of Charles XII. All 
looked very odd and very shabby.’ 


It was a bold measure to give a ball under 
such circumstances, and the attempt, al- 
though events fortunately took a comic turn, 
nearly led to a catastrophe : 


‘There was a ball in the evening at the 
Prince’s house, where a dancing room was pre- 
pared in the garret. Instead of tapestry, the 
walls were hung with horsecloths, arms, and 
other articles. The ball began. M. de Llano, 
Spanish Envoy to the Court of Denmark, an 
excellent dancer but of a height and bulk requir- 
ing a degree of solidity in a ball-room which 
was entirely wanting to this, beginning to dance 
with his wonted vivacity, the room was on tne 
point of breaking down. The dancing was 
stopped till the garret was propped with beams 
in the lower story. We exerted ourselves to re- 
store the courage of the ladies, and the ball con- 
tinued.’ 

\ 

In the meantime, no amelioration was per- 
ceptible in the demeanour of the King of 
Denmark. The symptoms of his mental 
malady grew worse within a month or two of 
his marriage, and his brother-in-law speedily 
abandoned all hope of controlling or re- 
straining him. He had a passion for prac- 
tical jokes, not unfrequently attended with 
dangerous consequences. One of them 
caused the death of his aunt. A page, by 
his order, dressed himself as a savage, and 
entered the dining-room, where the royal 
family were assembled, on all fours. The 
Princess, who had never seen anything of 
the sort, uttered loud screams and, as he 
came nearer, tried to rush out of the room. 
They assured her it was only a page. ‘ She 
was ready to faint, and sank down ona chair 
in the anteroom. The King took her a glass 
of water. . She sipped a little; and as less 
attention was momentarily paid to her, and 
she was only a step or two from the door, 
she opened it— the gentleman in waiting 
flung open the folding-doors and made a low 
bow — never to return.’ 

One of the King’s fancies was to beat his 

ages, and to be soundly thrashed in return. 
The greatest favourite, Count de Holke, 
was the one who applied the cane or horse- 
whip in good faith. At other times (as we 
learn from the memoirs of his ex-tutor, Re- 
verdil), his Majesty, stretched on the ground, 
represented a criminal on the wheel; one of 
the favourites was the executioner and with 
a roll of paper enacted the part. His dis- 
eased imagination had been caught by the 
revolting details of a judicial sentence 
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which he had been required to sign, and he 
actually attended the execution in disguise. 

Prince Charles found his position at Co- 
penhagen no longer bearable or tenable, and 
went to reside with his mother at Hanau, 
after communicating in strict confidence to 
Count de Bernstorff his opinion that the 
King was deranged. The Count replied 
that there was unhappily something of the 
sort; that the Count de St. Germain had 
spoken to him about it and added: ‘The 

ing has a malady very strange, and very 
rare: we call it in France, jo de ceur.’ 
His Majesty’s proceedings, after the depar- 
ture of his monitor, are thus described from 
heresay : — 


‘ The King soon gave himself up to the lowest 
debauchery and intemperance. He made the 
acquaintance of the most notorious person in 
Copenhagen. She was called Milady. He 
went the round of the streets with her at night, 
broke the lamps and windows, and, in fact, led 
a terrible life. At this time there were quarrels 
between the King and the Queen. It was asserted 
that Madame de Pless was the chief cause to 
them, and that, on many occasions, she prevent- 
ed the Queen from having the least complaisan- 
ces for the King. She had taken a high tone 
with everybody, and pretended, like another 
Princesse des Ursins, das sie die Pfsile schnites, 
and that the gentlemen of the Council solche 
verschiessen sollten, which they found anything 
bo agreeable or in the manner of their old 
riend.’ 


In the hope of giving a healthier tone to 
the King’s mind — at all events of breaking 
off his course of life —his ministers pro- 
~ to him to make a tour in Germany, 

olland, France, and England. He agreed, 
and started at once for Hanau, where he 
passed eight days with Prince Charles and 


his family. At the first ball given in his 
honour, he took a seat by his brother-in-law, 
and began: ‘ Listen, my dear Prince; I 
have something to say to you. You will 
ge hear all sorts of things that have 

en said of you. I must tell you fairly, 
I was then maliciously disposed towards 
you, I don’t know why, and I told a terrible 
number of untruths about you to everybody ; 
but you must not mind, for I am now fond 
of you again.’ The Prince thanked him 
for this notable mode of confidence, but 
asked him how it was possible that he, who 
knew him so well, could act thus? ‘ As 
for that, I do not know; but I was malicious 
in right earnest.’ 

The impression his Majesty left in Eng- 
land may be collected from’ Walpole, who 
(August 13, 1768) writes : — 





‘The puppet of the day is the King of Den- 
mark ; in truth, puppet enough; a very minia- 
ture of our late king, his grandfather; white, 
strutting, dignified, prominent eyes, gallant, and 
condéscending enough to mark that it is conde- 
scension. He arrived the night before last; is 
lodged at St. James’, where he has levées, but 
a and is to go everywhere, to Ranelagh, 

auxhall, Bath, the Lord knows whither, to 
France, to Italy ; in short, is to live in a crowd 
for these two or three years, that he may learn 
mankind by giving all mankind an opportunity of 
staring at him. Well: but he is not twenty, and is 
an absolute prince ! sure subjects are happy when 
absolute twenty only runs away from them. 
He was last night at my Lord Hertford’s, hav- 
ing told my Lord, who, by his office (of Lord 
Chamberlain), received him at St. James’, that, 
having made his first acquaintance among the 
men with him, he would be acquainted among 
the ladies first with his wife.’ 


On the 22d September, 1768, Walpole 
reverts to the subject : 


‘I can tell you nothing but what you see in 
the papers of the King of Denmark hurrying 
from one corner of England to the other, with- 
out seeing anything distinctly, fatiguing himself, 
breaking his chaise, going tired to bed in inns, 
and getting up to show himself to the mob at 
the window. I believe that he is a very silly lad, 
but the mob adore him, though he has neither 
done nor said anything worth repeating ; but he 
gives them an opportunity of getting together, 
of staring and making foolish observations. 
Then the newspapers talk their own language, 
and call him a great personage; and a great 
personage that comes so often in their way 
seems almost one of themselves raised to the 
throne. At the play of “ The Provoked Wife,” 
he clapped whenever there was a sentence 
against matrimony; a very civil proceeding 
when his wife is an English princess. 


If the King of Denmark was a miniature of 
George II, a little man, he may have 
looked like a puppet; but Walpole habitu- 
ally saw a a medium that, like a tele- 
scope reversed, diminished everything he 
looked upon; and in this instance he is op- 
posed not only to Prince Charles, who, set- 
ting down impressions in advanced life, had 
no motive for rag but to the concur- 
rent testimony of the French Court. There 
at least he said things that were thought 
worth repeating. A French nobleman told 
him that he had the honour of being his near 
relative : ‘ Hush, cousin, I am here incognito,’ 
was the reply. On his return from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, a party of officers, whom he 
was passing in the road, raised a ery of 
‘ Vive le Roi” He stopped the coach, put 
his head out of the window, and said: ‘I 
am on my way from visiting him, gentlemen, 
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and I left him in perfect health.’ Walpole 
might think this a silly remark, but it passed 
for a witty one. Louis XV., pointing to a 
lady verging on her grand climacteric, Ma- 
dame de Grammont, asked the Danish King 
how old he thought her. He hesitated, 
upon which the King of France added, 
‘ Well, she is past fifiy.’ To this His Majes- 
ty of Denmark more politely rejoined: * At 
your court, Sire, there is no such thing as 
growing old.’ Prince Charles states, in gen- 
eral terms, that King Christian behaved to 
admiration, brought back with him the uni- 
versal applause of the countries he had trav- 
versed, and was received with public ac- 
clamations on his return to his capital. 

The most remarkable incident of this 
journey was that it gave Struensee an o 
portunity (for which he had long been vainly 
watching) of attaching himself to the court, 
not with the designs of a mean adventurer, 
but with the honest intention of advancing 
the public good along with his own fortunes. 
He was born in 1737, at Halle, in Saxony, 
where his father was a distinguished profes- 
sor of theology. He adopted the study of 
medicine, which had the not uncommon effect 
of inclining him to materialism; and he 
came upon the social stage a reputed scep- 
tic, an avowed lover of pleasure, endowed 
with all the advantages that a handsome 
person, winning manners, recognized probi- 
ty, and a highly cultivated understanding 
could bestow. If we may believe Reverdil, 
it was his accommodating morality that 
ingratiated him with his first patron, Count 
de Rantzan ; and to the same cause may be 
traced his intimacy with most of the per- 
sons, male and female, who contributed to 
his rise. The success and frequency of his 
gallant adventures were such as would have 
excluded him altogether from the circle of 
a young queen, had ordinary precaution 
been taken to shelter her from suspicion or 
reproach. 

His first appointment as travelling physi- 
cian to the King was procured through 
Count de Holke. He declares in his Apolo- 
gy, that, during the journey and the six 
months following, he meddled with no 
affairs but those connected with his office of 
physician and afterwards of reader. But 
the wide scope and (lef it be added) the 
elevated nature of his ambition may also be 
collected from this document; and _ his 
friends, who knew his firmness and breadth 
of view, augured from the moment he was 
attached to the court that sooner or later 
he would govern it. He began by captivat- 
ing the King, whose weaknesses he is accused 


of humouring; and indeed there was no, 
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other mode of guiding him. The scheme 
imputed to the new favourite by his ene- 
mies was to govern through a mistress per- 
sonally devoted to himself. His supposed 
or intended creature was Madame de Gabell, 
who lent herself to the plot on an assurance 
that the King, whose advances she had former- 
ly repulsed, was already an altered being and 
might be completely cured through her in- 
strumentality; but she shrank from the 
task on finding that she had been deceived 
in this essential point. Struensee’s rumour- 
ed complicity with this lady caused him to 
be held in absolute detestation by the Queen, 
who was suffering from a fixed melancholy 
and languor, and threatened with dropsy. 
When all the medicines prescribed for her 
had failed, the King proposed to consult the 
young doctor and, not being able to persuade, 
commanded. The young doctor’s knowl- 
edge of the female heart amply made up 
for any want of professional skill or experi- 
ence. After seeing and questioning the 
Queen, he assured her that there was no fear 
of dropsy, that her malady was by no means 
serious, and that he would undertake to 
cure her in ashort time. ‘ Vexation, ennui, 
sedentary habits,’ he said, ‘ have done all the 
mischief: you want little medicine, but a 
great deal of exercise, amusement, and di- 
version. Ennui, the denizen of courts, pro- 
ceeds principally from etiquette : this must 
be proscribed, at least reduced to certain 
days which are particularly consecrated to 
it. The Danish ladies never ride on horse- 
back: you must set them the example. 
They may begin by being scandalized, but 
fashion and habit will bring them to more 
favourable views.’ * 

The Queen followed this agreeable pre- 
scription, which fully answered the double 
purpose of restoring her health and spirits, 
and opening her eyes to the injustice of 
which she had been guilty towards the 
fascinating companion of her daily rides. 
It isa familiar observation that hatred is 
more easily converted into the opposite feel- 
ing than indifference ; and certain it is that 
Struensee speedily became the sole keeper 
of his royal mistress’ conscience, her guide, 
counsellor, philosopher, and friend. Nor 
did he run upon the rock on which more 
than one predecessor, or would-be predeces- 
sor, had been wrecked. Instead of’ disunit- 
ing the _ couple or playing one against 
the other, he studiously smoothed away their 
domestic disagreements and brought about 
a cordial reconciliation, for which he was re- 


* Struensee et la Cour de Copenhague, 1760- 
1772; Mémoires de Reverdil, &c., p. 149. 
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warded by their joint concurrence in his 
views. He ended, as is well known, by at- 
taining the highest dignities and securing an 
entire monopoly of power, to which he ad- 
mitted no partner, except his early friend, 
Count de Brandt. 

In an absolute court so constituted, all de- 
pended on the most precarious of tenures, 
the declared will of a deranged sovereign ; 
and Struensee was upset at once by the pro- 
duction of the royal warrant for his arrest, 
surreptitiously obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion. The Queen was arrested at the same 


time, and the accusation that weighed most | 


against him was that of a connexion with 
her passing the limits of licensed and per- 
mitted intimacy. This they each of them 
denied and confessed by turns; and the 
documentary proof was extorted by means 
and under circumstances which induced the 
English Minister at Copenhagen to enter a 
spirited protest against the treatment to 
which the sister of his sovereign was exposed. 
The main cause of Struensee’s overthrow 
was the aie he ea spirit in which he 
set about reforming the time-honoured 
abuses of the state and reducing the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy. There was more 
of Richelieu about him than of Leicester 
or Rizzio. Rut there is no necessity for 
minute investigation of this historical ro- 
mance; our immediate object being simply 
to enable the reader to appreciate the addi- 
tional evidence brought to bear upon it by 
these Memoirs. 

After describing the discontented state of 
the court under Struensee in 1770, Prince 
Charles, who had been named governor or 
stadtholder of Holstein, turns back to men- 
tion a visit paid him by the King and Queen 
the preceding summer : — 


‘We went out a league to meet them. The 
Queen appeared enchanted to see my wife 


again. They received us like old friends. On 
alighting from the carriage the King. desired 
me to give my arm to the Queen ; he conduct- 
ed my wife to her apartments. After an hour 
of conversation, during which anecdotes of 
past times were recalled, the Queen took my 
arm and said, “ Take me to the cabinet of the 
Princess Louise, but don’t make me_ pass 
through the antechamber where the Court are.” 
We went, almost at a run, by the corridor 
quite to the back door on the side of the stair- 
case, when we saw some of the King’s suite 
coming up this staircase. The Queen saw 
Struensee and said, immediately before the’ 
door, “ No, no, no; I must return—let me 
g0.” I represented to her that I could not 
leave her alone in the corridor; ‘No, no; re- 
turn to the princess,” and she fled by the cor- 
tidor, This struck me much, but I obeyed. It 








was almost the last moment when she showed 
her former confidence in me. She was always 
embarrassed with me when Struensee was pres- 
ent. At table he was always seated opposite 
to her.’ . . The dinner was at noon, at 
the King’s table. There were occasional re- 
ceptions. The Queen then played at quinze; 
I was placed: on her right, Struensee on her 
left; Brandt, newly arrived, and Warnstedt, 
pages of the chamber, made up the party. I 
do not like to retrace the manners and remarks 
that Struensee took the liberty of addressing 
publicly to the Queen, leaning his elbow 
against her’s, ‘“ Now then, play. Do you not 
hear.” I own that my heart was broken to see 
this princess, endowed with so much wit and 
grace, and whose heart had hitherto been ex- 
cellent, fall to, this point, and in such bad 
hands.’ 


A good deal of familiarity may be ex- 
cused on the part of the medical adviser 
whose declared system was to save his roy- 
al patient from the wearisomeness of eti- 
quette ; and Queen Matilda is entitled to 
the full’ benefit of the excuse suggested for 
Queen Astarte in ‘ Zadig’ (borrowed by 
Sheridan for Lady Teazle) :—‘ Malheur- 
eusement rassurée sur son innocence, elle 
neglige les dehors necessaries. Je tremble- 
rai pour elle tant qu’elle n’aura rien & se 
reprocher.’ 

he royal party went next to Treven- 
dahl, whither the Prince and his wife were 
not invited to accompany them. They 
were left out, he intimates, for the very sufhi- 
cient reason that this place was selected for 
‘the least decent orgies.’ A few days after 
the arrival of the royal party, the Queen’s 
ladies-in-waiting, the Ministers, the grand 
marshal, &c., were sent away, leaving the 
King and Queen with only Struensee, 
Brandt, and Warnstedt, at Trevendahl, 
where they spent four weeks. Their mode 
of passing their time is left to conjecture : 
quiet was what the royal pair both re- 
quired; and an orgy implies a degree of 
coarseness and turpitude that was never 
brought home to Struensee or the Queen. 
Soon after their return to Copenhagen, 
Struensee was made Count, and appointed 
Prime Minister, with the extraordinary 
privilege that his signature should be obey- 
ed like the King’s. Prince Charles is so 
far just to him as to state that he en- 
deavoured to select the most capable per- 
sons for the administration of affairs; and 
it will be remembered that his Highness 
was absent in Holstein when things came 
to a crisis, and the revolution (or coup 
d’état) of January 22, 1772, took place : — 


‘ The English envoy more than once offered 
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Struensee all sorts of advantages if he would 
make off. He was inclined so to do, but the 
Queen absolutely refused to consent. General 
Wagner, Steward of the Gourt, proposed to 
Count d’Osten (Minister for Foreign Affairs), 
whom he saw dissatisfied with Struensee, a 
charge easy of execution. Osten entered into 
the project with the greatest vivacity. He 
went direct from Wagner, thoroughly resolved 
to execute it, to Struensee, when the hour for 
speaking to him arrived. On leaving his cab- 
inet, he went straight to Wagner, who was in 
the antechamber, and said aloud, “This I 
must say: Count Struensee is one of the first 
heads 1 ever knew.” Count Struensee had 
just settled with him an ancient right of the 
family of Osten on the chairmen of Copenha- 
gen, for which he received an order on the 
treasury for seven thousand crowns. He es- 
caped for the time the loss of his place, till un- 
happily he ripened for the scaffold.’ 


The court conspiracy was preceded and 
encouraged by a popular tumult from one 
of those slight causes which frequently in- 
fluence great events. When the court was 
at Christiansburg, there were almost every 
day mobs of sailors in the square, grumbling 
and vowing the destruction of Struensee. 
‘A new and very faulty arrangement had 
been made in the marine, by which these 
people, after working at Holm, were forbid- 
den to carry away the shavings which they 
wanted for firewood. Their discontent was 
excessive. Struensee received anonymous 
letters from all quarters, telling him that he 
was lost if he stayed.’ The Prince’s ac- 
count of the catastrophe differs little from 
that generally received. At the head of 
the intrigue was the Queen Julie-Marie, in 
whose chamber the parts were assigned and 
the mode of execution laid down. Accom- 
— by Prince Frederic and Count de 

antzau, she boldly made her way to the 
King’s bedroom, woke him from his first 
sleep, and required him to sign a warrant 
for the arrest of his wife. He was fright- 
ened and refused, till they told him his life 
was threatened, that Struensee meant to 
take it; and he then signed an order for 
the arrest of theYQueen Matilda, Struensee, 
Brandt, and sonje others: — 


‘ The prosecution was conducted with extreme 
severity by a commission. Struensee, after hav- 
ing denied all they reproached him with, was 
suddenly seized with unaccountable remorse, 
recalled his judges, and made confessions more 
than convincing.’ [It has been stated that they 
were extorted by the threat of torture.] ‘ Seve- 
ral members of the Council repaired to Kronen- 
berg, to the Queen Caroline Matilda. They told 
her that they were come by the King’s orders to 
show her these terrible avowals. The Queen 





declined all knowledge of them, flew into a pas- 
sion, and said that it was false. Then M. de 
Schach advanced and said to her, “ If this is 
not true, Madame, there is no death cruel enough 
for the monster who has dared to compromise 
ou to this extent.’ The Queen was alarmed 
y this statement, and, after having reflécted a 
moment, she said, “But if I also confessed, 
could I save him by so doing?” M. de Schach 
rejoined, *‘ Assuredly, Madame, that would mit- 
igate his fate in every way.” ‘‘ Well, then, I 
will sign,” said the tales; and she signed.’ 


Another story was, that whilst she was 
yet hesitating, her hand was taken and made 
almost involuntarily to trace the letters of 
her name, and that she instantly flung down 
the pen with an indignant repudiation of 
the signature. 


‘ The King of England (continues the Prince) 
was irritated to the highest degree. A fleet under 
Admiral Hardy was threatened. The Queen’s 
confession did not disarm the anger of the 
King (George III.), but it put an end to all war- 
like preparations. A frigate came for the Queen 
and conveyed her to Stade. She died some 
years after (1775) at Zelle.’ 


Struensee was executed, after formally 
abjuring his infidel notions at the instance of 
a Protestant divine, Munter, who has filled 
a volume with his conversion and death. In 
the course of the same year that witnessed 
his fall, a revolution in the neighbouring 
kingdom exercised a material influence on 
the prospects and movements of Prince 
Charles. Gustavus III. of Sweden havin 
re-established despotic monarchy, looke 
about to see how he could turn his power 
to good account, and the idea occurred to 
him that he might sever Norway from the 
dominions of his ally to be afterwards added 
to hisown. With this view he sent emissa- 
ries to stir up the Norwegians in the hope 
that they would end by declaring for him 
The Danish Court took the alarm, and Prince 
Charles was nominated to the viceroyalty, 
not without strong opposition in the Coun- 
cil, where Count d’ Osten said that, if he 
went, he would make himself king. M. de 
Schach and others repelled this insinuation, 
and Admiral Roemeling closed the discus- 
sion with the remark: ‘ Well, it is better 
for Denmark that he should do so, than that 
Sweden should take it.’ He set out imme- 
diately, and after taking measures for put- 
ting the army on a better footing, proceeded 
to conciliate the favour of the people :— 


‘I was very well received at Christiana. They 
looked on me as the redresser of so many evils 
under which Norway was oppressed. I gave re- 
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ceptions and dinners, and saw a great many 

ple. .I wasted little time with the men, and 
conversed with the ladies. General Huth said 
to me, “Try only to gain all the long robes 
(lange Rocke), the rest will follow of itself.” I 


followed his advice, and always stood well with 


the women and the clergy.’ 


General Huth partly anticipated the ad- 
vice given by Napoleon to the Abbé de Pradt 
on his setting out for his Polish mission: 
‘ Tenez bonne table et svignez les femmes.” 
The Prince was eminently successful both in 
making the Danish rule popular in Norway 
and in putting the country in a state of de- 
fence. According to the Spanish Envoy at 
Stockholm, Gustavus remarked: ‘I do not 
know what Prince Charles has been doing, 
but he has severed all my ties with Norway 
of which I felt sure; they intend to make 
him their king.’ After relating this incident, 
he adds: ‘They publicly named me King 
Charles in derision, hoping thereby to create 
umbrage at Copenhagen.’ Umbrage or jeal- 
ousy enough already existed there; for the 
Queen Julie-Marie was anxious to retain 
the King under her own exclusive control, 
and dreaded the countervailing influence of 
the brother-in-law and his wife. She and her 
clique, therefore, grasped at the first pre- 
tenee for sending him back to Norway. On 
his next return, advantagé was taken of his 
military predilections to propose a campaign 
with Frederic the Great; and on his eagerly 
assenting, the Queen Julie Marie lost no 
time in procuring him an invitation from 
the hero of Rosbach, who was then prepar- 
ing for the Bavarian war of 1778. The 
Prince repairs to the Prussian camp at 
Schoenwalde, in Silesia, where he joins 
company with his elder brother, also a vol- 
unteer with the rank of major-general in the 
Prussian service : 


‘The next morning we set out for head-quar- 
ters, on horseback, and when we had arrived 
within a quarter of a league we saw the King 
approaching with an aide-de-camp. We drew 
up on the side of the way. The King came up. 
“Ah! it is the prince, your brother; I shall 
have the pleasure of receiving you at head-quar- 
ters.” The presentation took place in this 
fashion, and went off well. On arriving 
at headquarters I heard, on all sides, ‘ That 
is the Danish Field-Marshal.’ The King 
soon appeared, and came up to me, made 
many inquiries about his kind friend, Queen 
Julie, and was extremely gracious to me. 
I was invited to the royal table with my 
brother. Covers were laid for eight. The He- 
reditary Prince of Brunswick and some generals 
were there. The King questioned me a good 
deal during the dinner, which lasted a long time ; 
he spoke to me of Norway, and seemed tolerably 


‘a little biting (mordantes). 





satisfied with my answers. It was the same the 
day following ; however, the questions were often 
e were afterwards 
invited, my brother and myself together, every 
other day to his table. The third or fourth day he 
appeared a little excited as we took our seats. 
He had probably received the news that the ne- 
gotiations relating to Bavaria, a large part of 
which had been occupied by the Emperor Jo- 
seph, were not successful, and it was necessary 
to begin the war. 

‘At table the King renewed his questions, 
and particularly as to the agriculture of Hol- 
stein. I told him that the horses and cattle 
were the principal branch, that there were es- 
tates maintaining there, four, five hundred cows. 
The King replied with vivacity: “Par Dieu, 
I believe my good friend, Queen Julie, would 
willingly assist me with thirty thousand oxen.” 
“T have no doubt of it, Sire,” I replied, ‘‘ and 
in this case it would be I who should command 
them ; and if Hannibal with a number of oxen 
could destroy the Roman eagles under Fabius, 
I do not doubt that I should be equally fortu- 
nate for the service of your Majesty.” The 
rest of the company were silent and cast down 
their eyes. The King assumed a milder tone 
and said, “ Ah, my dear Prince,” and proceed- 
ed to speak of other things. This gained me 
his esteem, and I heard some days afterwards 
from Count Goertz and others, that his good 
opinion of me had improved day by day.’ 


War was declared the day following, and 
the army crossed the frontier in a manner 
which implied either trustworthy informa- 
tion that no opposition was to be appre- 
hended or a strange absence of precaution 
in so experienced a tactician: 


‘The King marched with the advanced 
guard of thirty squadrons, the light artillery 
and ten battalions. I accompanied him. He 
marched alone at the head of the regiment of 
Ziethen Hussars. General Lossan, command- 
er of the regiment of Black Hussars and briga- 
dier of these thirty squadrons, followed the 
King, and I rode by his side. ‘I'he King’s 
aides-de-camp kept as far from him as they 
could. There was only one, Major Prittwitz, 
who accompanied him when ordered, and he 
was not far off. We passed by little crossways, 
by steep descents, and when we arrived in a 
little meadow which we entered, man by man, 
the squadrons were drawn up anew in this hol- 
low, where ten or a dozen riflemen might have 
treated us cruelly. When the first squadron 
was formed, the King suddenly gave the order 
“March!” ina hollow voice; we reascended 
on the other side; andthe King said “ Gewehr 
auf!”? Up to this time the King was the first 
Prussian in Bohemia. 


The Austrians were speedily descried in 
force on the opposite side of the Elbe, and 
Frederic halted four weeks watching them, 
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without an attempt to cross, hoping that the 
Empress Maria Theresa would make peace 
on what*he deemed reasonable conditions. 
The interval was occupied in habituating 
his troops to the hardships and dangers of 
war by sending out numerous foraging par- 
ties, who had frequent skirmishes with the 
Austrian cavalry. Frederic commonly took 
the lead himself, and exposed his person, 
for no apparent object, with a profound in- 
difference that seemed to proceed from 
fatalism or contempt of life. His army was 
attacked by dysentery ; nor, says the Prince, 
did it suffer solely from disease. The de- 
sertion was terrible, and the deserters were 
computed at ten thousand. This led Jo- 
seph to say: ‘ The King of Prussia is here 
for foraging, and I for recruiting.’ Mr. 
Carlyle says that the Prussians call it the 
potato war, and the Austrians ‘ Threebut- 
ton Loo,’ a game not worth playing. The 
summary account of the campaign given by 
Frederic in his ‘Memoirs’ is, that the 
strength of the Austrian position prevented 
him from advancing ; and that when he had 
exhausted all the forage and provisions 
within reach, he had no alternative but to 
fall back.* The Prince pauses to describe 
the King’s table, diet, and behaviour to his 
guests : 





‘ The King’s table was very interesting to me ; 
almost all the other guests dreaded it and la- | 
mented its duration. There were few dishes, 
but what there were, were good. The King | 
drinks a light vin de Grave in a great deal of 
water, and he drank a great deal, especially wa- 
ter. A bottle of still champagne was given at 
the end of the dinner. He took one glass, rare- 
ly two. We were only seven or eight at table. 
He always emptied his water-bottle, and when 
the conversation grew animated, ordered a sec- 
ond. We were then sure that we should re- 
main a good half hour more at table; but if 
there was a discussion, or, if I may venture to 
say 80, a dispute, of which he was very fond, | 
and which he seldom got with others, the sit- | 
ting was immeasurably prolonged, to the great 
despair of the guests. 

, ‘Learnt at the commencement that the King 
was in the habit of saying, “ My table is a re- 
public, every one may say what he likes ;” but 
I was also told, “No one speaks but himself.” 


‘It’s ill arguing with a king, who has an 
army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 


and such very hard-soled boots!’ said 
Quintus Sicilius (alias Guichard), after hav- 
ing had his shins kicked for contesting one | 
of his royal patron’s sceptical dogmas; and 
he was not the only member of the repub- 


* uvres Historiques de Fréderic II., Roi de 
Prusse, vol. vi.; Mémoires de la Guerre de 1778. 
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lic who suffered by trusting to the tolera- 
tion of its president. Frederic was cer- 
tainly more prone to imitate his brute of a 
father than to copy the Grand Monarque, 
who, when violently provoked, flung away 
his cane, exclaiming, that to strike a gen- 
tleman was unworthy of the first gentleman 
of France. But a eae the grandson of 
a king, could not be kicked or caned like a 
philosopher or man of letters; and Prince 
Charles says that he made no scruples of 
disputing the King’s paradoxes; indeed, he 
thinks he rose in tavour by the frankness of 
his language and the independence of his 
tone. No writer, not excepting Schmet- 
tau *, has given so many curious details of 
this campaign, or so many characteristic 
traits of Frederic in connexion with it, as 
Prince Charles. The pages devoted to it 
by Mr. Carlyle are among the least satis- 
factory in his book: lifeless, colourless, and 
dealing in platitudes or bald generalities, 
ill-redeemed by forced quaintness of lan- 
guage. ‘Tous,’ he says, ‘all it (the cam- 
paign) yields is certain anecdotes of Fred- 
eric’s temper and ways in that difficult pre- 
dicament which have a ready kind of worth 
in the biographical point of view.’ And 
what better kind of worth could a biogra- 
pher desire ? Surely Mr. Carlyle, of all peo- 
ple, is not for falling back upon the exploded 
dignity of history, which rejected every- 
thing that gave individuality to the actors 
or movement to the scene. Whether right 
or wrong, judicious or injudicious, the mode 
of treatment adopted by him and other 
English writers for this Bavarian war is an 
additional reason for drawing somewhat 
largely on the portion of these memoirs re- 
lating to it. 

We suspect, moreover, that the ‘certain 
anecdotes’ were the less welcome, because 
their incidental tendency was to modify the 
unqualified praises that have been lavished 
on the aged despot in the extravagance of 
hero-worship. Thus, we collect from both 
Schmettau and Prince Charles that Fred- 
eric resembled Napoleon in ingrained eel- 
fishness, and was as little capable of gener- 
osity. In his later years especially, he 
made no allowance for failure, and met 
consequently with little sympathy when he 
failed. It has been related on good author- 
ity that when attack after attack had been 
made on the English positions at Waterloo 
without effect, the Foench generals felt a 
malicious pleasure in marking the irritation 


* Mémoires raisonnés sur la Campagne de 1778, 
en Bohéme, par ’armée Prussienne aux ordres de 
S. M. le Roi. Par le Comte de Schmettau. Berlin: 
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and surprise of the Emperor, who, having 
never encountered English troops before, 
had contemptuously discredited the reports 
formerly made to him by discomfited com- 


manders of their steadiness. Something of 


the same kind was observable amongst the 
Prussian officers when their king committed 
a mistake : 


‘Lieutenant-General Wunsch had quitted the 
camp of Weldorf with the ten Polish battalions 
and some cavalry to occupy‘the Ratschenborg 
and cover this passage into Silesia. When the 
King had caused the rest of the army to ad- 
vance on Weldorf, he believed all the passes 
into Silesia sufficiently covered to bring con- 
voys under escort from that town. But an 
Austrian partisan or hussar stole upon the 
march of this convoy by the defiles. The es- 
cort was not on the alert, and a large part was 
lost, as well as some prisoners.. When I came 
to the parade in the morning, every one was 
eager to regale me with this news, which struck 
me a8 very disastrous ; but the joy at the King’s 
having met with a reverse, which they attri- 
buted to him, was inconceivable. I was indig- 
nant at it. This is why I was called the royal- 
ist. They added: “ He will now lock the sta- 
ble after the horse has been stolen.” 

‘In all things the disposition of men’s minds 
was very different from what it ought to have 
been for this man. Filled with the vast- 
est ideas, and busying himself with the smallest 
details, he could not see to everything himself, 
and as there was no one who possessed his con- 
fidence to the same degree as Winterfeldt and 
others had done, no one undertook to prevent 
deficiencies in time, and hence so many little 
faults; but substantially they were soon repair- 
ed, and the Austrians were habitually anything 
but enterprising.’ : 


The Hereditary Prince of Brunswick had 
expressed an ardent wish for the command 
of a detached corps, and in an evil hour the 
wish was = The King went forward 
with four hundred hussars through a large 
wood. This march, observes the Prince, 
was very hazardous, as no one knew who 
occupied the wood. But the King proceed- 


ed leisurely and composedly, conversi 
with old Remin. sail es 


‘As we emerged from the wood we distinctl 

saw the corps of the Hereditary Prince marek 
in two lines on the heights and halt at a brook 
which panetes them, and is traversed by a 
ro ae their tents a beget oe 

pped and flew into a passion, having orde 

tht Berets Prince = this brook and 
take up a position at the end of the mountain 
which overlooks the Elbe. ‘The Prince had 
seen the arrival of the King, and ‘hurried to 
ask his orders. .The King advanced to meet 


ately and advance his troops according to the 
order he had given. In the mean® time the 
King continued his route towards this point, 
and the Hereditary Prince found himself soon 
afterwards behind the Kiag, who was consulting 
a deputy quartermaster about the passage of 
the Elbe, which is very small here, not far from 
its source. He did not say a word to the He- 
reditary Prince, who excused himself by urging 
that General Anhalt had shown him on his own 
plan, traced by the King, the camp of his corps 
at this i and that it was certainly an error 
in the draughtsman. 

‘I drew near to the Hereditary Prince and 
said aloud, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, how sorry I am to see 
allthis; it may doa _ deal of harm at this 
decisive moment.” Up comes Anhalt in hot 
haste, crying to the King: shall we cross, your 
Majesty?” The King, waiting till he was 
quite close, turned short upon him with, “ Go 
to the devil” (Scheer Er sich zum Teufel). An- 
halt was beside himself with surprise and 
fright.’ 


It is a remarkable illustration of the con- 
dition of these scions of sovereign houses 
and principalities, that they should abound 
in a service where they were daily liable to 
be snubbed or disgraced, like any other 
subordinate dependent on his pay. On the 
day of the Hereditary Prince’s mishap, onl 
his brother, Prince Frederic of Soensuiah 
and Prince Charles were invited to the 
King’s table. His Majesty was very pen- 
sive during dinner. All of a sudden he 
said: ‘I found some grooms to-day foraging 
in my quarters. I hear that they are some 
of Count de Goertz’s people. I was obliged 
to drive them out myself.’ It turned out 
that the royal quarters being entirely de- 
serted, some servants of the Count had en- 
tered in search of forage, and were caught 
by the King, who thrashed them soundly 
with his own royal hands. To use the 
Count’s words, ‘ Er hat meine Leute gestern 
zu Rittern geschlagen.’ 

The ‘King, like all great generals and 
most great men, was a good sleeper. Every 
evening his reader, M. de. Catt, an honest 
and sensible man, was in attendance, and 
remained two hours, ‘during which the 
King talked familiarly on all subjects. He 
then retired to rest, commonly at nine 
o'clock. ‘His sleep was calm and deep. 
At six he was again at work: the private 
secretaries, of whom he had three, brought 
him the letters that had arrived the day > 
fore: they made a précis on a folded sheet 
of paper, and he dictated the answers, or- 
dinarily very concise.’ 

Whenever the King was absent, things 
generally went wrong; for the plain rea- 





him alone, and ordered him to return immedi- 
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and were seldom made acquainted with his 
plans. He remained with the rearguard in 
the retreat so long as there appeared any 
chance of an attack; and then, seeing no 
signs of the enemy, pushed on to make ar- 
rangements in the front. As soon as he 
was gone, an unlucky move was made by 
General Braun, who quitted his covering 
position on the heights; and an affair took 
— which would have ended ill for the 

russians but for the military coup d’@il and 
personal exertions of Prince Charles. The 
artillery drivers, seized with a panic, had 
cut their traces and abandoned their guns; 
seeing which and calling on some mounted 
officers to support him, he drove back the 
drivers by blows and threats, and brought 
off the guns. Two aides-de-camp had their 
horses killed under them in this affair; a 
fact on which the Prince took care to dwell 
in his report to the King; who said nothing 
at the time, either in the way of praise or 
blame. But the next day the two aides-de- 
camp called on the Prince, by the King’s 
order, to announce that His Majesty had 
given them a hundred crowns each to buy 
horses to replace those which had been 
killed ; and from that day forth orders were 
given that the Prince should be always in- 
vited to the royal table. 

Frederic could be kind in manner as well 
as in deed. Major Sydow, who commanded 


a battalion threatened by cavalry, was slow | 


in comprehending the King’s order and was 
angrily rebuked in coarse terms. Just then, 
the enemy opened fire, which was so effec- 
tively returned that they fell back in con- 
fusion; and the King, looking round, saw 
Sydow severely wounded in the arm. He 
went straight to him: + Ah, my dear Sydow, 
are you wounded? How sorryI am! A 
surgeon here! He went himself to hasten 
one, and had the wouyd dressed in his 
presence. ; 

He had just invented a new order of 
march, which was very disagreeably tested 
by a flank fire from a party of Austrian 
riflemen posted in a wood. The exposed 
troops, unable to defile, got clubbed: most 
of them fired in the air, as if at a review; 
and part of a cavalry regiment was flung 
into a hollow by the sudden recoil of the 
column and the unexpected discharge which 
frightened the horses. ‘Iwas alone, near 
the King,’ says Prince Charles; ‘for every 
one on these occasions got as far from him 
as possible. He called as loud as he could, 
« What is the matter?” “What are you 
about?” Not choosing to take the respon- 
sibility of informing him, the Prince hurried 
off, under pretence of ascertaining the real 





state of things, when he met General Born- 
stedt, and shouted to him at the pitch of 
his voice: “The King desires to know 
what has fallen out here.” He replied, 
courtier-like: “‘ Ah, there were some Pan- 
dours firing from the wood, and a soldier’s 
wife was hit, and so all the rogues turned 
round about and fired in the air. But all 
is set right again, and the ee are set.” 
‘I carried this report to the King,’ adds the 
Prince; ‘on whom, as it seemed to me, it 
made a strong impression.’ 

We do not wonder that the admirers of 
Frederic are reluctant to dwell upon this 
campaign; for he not only did nothing 
worthy of his fame, but he sometimes re- 
calls the retort of Hugh Elliot, when asked 
by him, ‘ Qui est donc ce Hyder Ali, qui 
vous donne tant de peine?’ The English 
Minister replied: ‘Sire, c’est un vieux 
coquin, qui a commencé par voler tous ses 
voisins, mais il radote & present et Von ne 
s’occupe plus de lui. ere was a slight 
skirmish between the pursuing Austrians 
and the rear-guard : ~ 


‘We heard firing, and even a couple of vol- 
leys from battalions: some wounded came in. 
At length the King told General Ramin to go 
and see what had been doing and withdraw the 
troops, the fire having ceased. The King then 
sent on the last brigade of the left wing, and 
rode to meet the regiment, whose . bravery he 
commended, saying, “ You will make me poor. 


Each battalion will receive two hundred tha § 


lers. The staff-officers will attend me to-mor- 
row morning early before the parade.” The 
King started immediately, and I was quite alone 
with him. We were going ata foot’s pace. 
All of a sudden he said: “ Tell me frankly 
what you think of this retreat.” “ Why, Sire, 
it is very well, and it has been made with the 
reatest order and without loss ; but if your Me 
jesty will allow me to say so, that of Trautenau 
much surpasses it, insomuch as it got over the 
difficulties of the ground, and your Majesty 
was at every moment prepared to attack Wurn- 
ser in front if he had presented himself.” | 
added: “I have read those of Luxembourg, 
but, on my honour, I have found not one 
comparable to that, which struck me as the 
most skilful of which Lever heard.” The King 
was silent, but bent his head down to the saddle- 
bow. I learned afterwards at Breslau from 
Catt, that the King had said to him, ‘Do you 
know, M. de Catt, that my retreat has beet 
highly praised, and by connoisseurs?” Cat! 
added that the King was radiant with joy.’ 


The Prince accounts for this joy byt 
peating that no one but himself ever said a2 
agreeable thing to the King, however true: 
nor, it would seem, a disagreeable thing 
either. On his Majesty’s arrival at the 
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camp, not a word was said by way of com- 
ment on his announcement that there had 
been une fort jolie affaire ; but as soon as he 
had entered his lodging, Princé Frederic 
of Brunswick and the rest of the officers 
crowded round Prince Charles, asking — 


‘“ Has there been an affair?” ‘“ You heard 
it from the King himself+” ‘“ Were you in 
it?” “Ihave never left the King for a mo- 
ment.” ‘Then what the devil have you done : 
you heard all?” ‘ Keller was in the wood, 
and after some firing he marched off without be- 
ing pursued.” ‘* Well,” said Prince Frederic, 
“der windbeutelt doch nicht,” and they all burst 
out laughing.’ 


The concluding phrase of this colloquy is 
exactly to Mr. Carlyle’s taste, as it may be 
freely translated, ‘ And he is no wind-bag,’ 
clearly implying that he was one. To carry 
on the farce, the Order of Merit was con- 
ferred on General Keller and his four staff- 
officers. The King’s own account of this 
affair is, that the brigade of Keller, which 
occupied a height attacked by Wurmser, 
defended itself valiantly, and repulsed the 
enemy with the loss of four hundred men.* 

Various stories are told of the influence 
of physical exhaustion or disease on com- 
manders in critical emergencies. If Melas, 
past eighty, had been able to keep the field 
at Marengo, the fate of the day, and with 
it the fate of Europe, might have been re- 
versed. On the third day of Dresden (as 
Hoffman, who was in the town asserts) Napo- 
leon’s energies were impaired by the effects 
of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions ; 
and he was prevented by an irritating com- 
plaint from performing the part of an ac- 
tive commander in his wonted style at Wa- 
terloo. Charles XII. of Sweden was as 
calm in his litter as on horseback ; and it 
was from a wicker carriage that the decis- 
ive charge at Fontenoy was directed by 
Saxe. Frederic, with rare self-knowledge, 
declined to place himself in a critical posi- 
tio when his powers of mind might be 
weakened by bodily pain or weakness. The 
Prussians were advancing towards the Elbe, 
when the Austrian army was encamped on 
the opposite bank : — 


‘The Emperor Joseph II. believed, with all 
the Austrians, that the Prussians were about to 
pass, but Lascy was away. He demanded coun- 
sel with marked embarrassment of all the gen- 
erals, and none dared give him any, fearing 
Lascy. Ifthe King had passed at this moment, 
the confusion amongst the Austrians would 
have been complete, as the command was alto- 


* avres, vol. vi. p. 159. 


gether abdicated. But he had his reasons for 
not passing the Elbe. The first negotiations of 
Thugut had inspired him with the hope of at- 
taining his object, of preventing the too great 
aggrandisement of Austria in Bavaria, without 
a long war, which he was the mare anxious to 
avoid, as he afterwards confided to me, because 
he was apprehensive of a fit of the gout. I 
ventured to represent to him, that having heard 
of his having had himself carried on a similar 
occasion on a litter by his grenadiers, I did not 
see what would have hindered him from leading 
the army to victory. He replied: “If it was 
only a slight attack of gout I should not care, 
but it gets worse during nine days, it lasts nine 
days, and it takes nine days in going off; and 
during all that time I have always a kind of af- 
fection of the brain. I feel that Iam notina 
state to command, that I cause nothing but con- 
fusion, but it is then that I am most jealous of 
anthority, and I see but too well that I am 
obliged to give the command to another who 
would march forward and leave me behind. 
This is what determined me not to press far- 
ther into Bohemia.” ’ 


On another occasion, when he was in a 
talkative and confidential humor, he desired 
to be told frankly what, in the Prince’s opin- 
ion, was his master-stroke in the whole of 
the Seven Years’ War : — 


‘I replied, “If your Majesty insists, I will 
say frankly what I think. When V. M., after 
the battle of Hochkirch, formed the army, 
which could not help having been thrown into 
confusion by an unexpected night attack, on 
the heights quite close to the field of battle ; 
when V.M. thereby checked a victorious enemy, 
marched afterwards on Neisse, which was on 
the point of capitulating ; forced the Austrians 
to raise the siege, and thus gained the honour 
and fruit of the campaign.” My reply ap- 
peared to please the King, although I saw, from 
the faces of the company, that they had trem- 
bled at my hardiness in venturing to instance a 
lost battle. The King rejoined: “That was 
not so difficult as you believe. I thought of 
| the Battle of Sohr; Prince Charles was beaten 
and in retreat. A body of Saxons, five or six 
thousand strong, supported his position and 
formed the rear-guard. My cavalry halted not 
far off. I ran towards them, crying, March ! 
Forwards! At them ! I was received with con- 
tinued cries of vivat and victory, but no one 
| stirred. I lost my temper, I stormed, I thrashed, 

Iscolded —and I fancy I know how to scold 
when I am angry —but I could never make 
| that cavalry advance a step. They were drunk 
| with joy, and paid no attention tome. When 
| L rallied my army on the heights of Hochkirch, 
iI said to myself, If, on that occasion, I could 
| not force on troops who were my subjects, who 
were bound to me by oath, surely it will not fare 
better with that —— Daun; and, in fact, he did 
not attack mein my position. 
| “Tf ever, my dear Prince, you have the mis- 
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fortune to be defeated, which I by no means de- 
sire for you, for it is a very disagreeable thing, 
I advise you to make your first rally on the 
nearest heights —for example, here at Jiigern- 
dorf, on these heights — from which you may 
impose on the enemy, who will be unwilling to 
risk the loss of the battle he has won.”’ 


This is one of those flights of genius 
which fairly entitle a commander to be 
called great, and would be generally recog- 
nised as such, even had the intuitive sagacit 
of Frederic at Hochkirch not been immedi- 
ately verified by the event. The Prince 
subsequently ascertained that Marshal Daun 
was unable to lead forward two regiments 
of infantry at the head of which he placed 
himself. He gave the word March again 
and again : the soldiers lifted their feet, but, 
ioseal of advancing, they fell back. At 
last Daun fired a pistol into the battalion, 
shouting out, ‘ You are regular scoundrels’ 
(Ihr seid wahre Hundsfotter.) He reported 
them to the Empress, who replied by forbid- 
ding him to name the regiments, which 
would oblige her to punish them and disturb 
the great joy she felt, but ordered him to ex- 
pose them on the first opportunityto the hot- 
test fire, and, if they were guilty of coward- 
ice again, to punish them in the severest 
manner. 

The advantage of being admitted behind 
the scenes by such anecdotes will be obvious 
to any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the formal histories of the events. Mr. 
Carlyle, for example, the most painstaking 
of writers, had no means of knowing why 
the victory was not followed up in either 
case ; and he states that the pursuit at Sohr 
‘ drew bridle at that village: unsafe to prose- 
cute Austrian farther, now in the depths of 
Hungarian Forest.’ 

Frederic was in the habit of looking 
sharply after the conduct of his officers when 
living at free quarters, and seldom suffered 
them to plunder on a large scale on their 
own account. Some surprise, therefore, 
was expressed at his not checking the old 
General Stutterheim in his wholesale ex- 
actions at Troppau, of which the Empress 
Maria Theresa complained loudly. The ex- 
planation was at length given in the re- 
mark : ‘ They must be made to cry out, that 
Maria Theresa na hear of it. It is the 
only way of compelling her to make peace.’ 
He thus justified the strong dislike of the 
Empress which he uniformly expressed : — 


‘From the commencement of my reign I 
have closely observed that b—; for all my poli- 
cy turned upon her.. . . Benoit (Prussian 


envoy in Poland) had discovered ancient preten- 
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sions, which he wished me to press. I caused 
them to be investigated, and, finding them not 
without foundation, I formed my. plan (of par- 
tition) accordingly. The Empress of Russia 
accepted at once, but the Empress of Austria 
was far too conscientious to engage in it. I 
then sent Edelheim to Vienna, to gain her con- 
fessor, who persuaded her that she was bound 
for the good of her soul to take the portion as- 
signed to her. Then she began weeping terri- 
bly. In the meantime the troops of the three 
co-partitioners entered Poland and took posses- 
sion of their portions, she weeping still ; but all 
of a sudden we learnt, to our great surprise, that 
she had taken more than her share; for she 
went on weeping and taking, and we had great 
trouble in getting her to be content with her 
slice of the cake. There you have the woman 
all over.’ 


The King’s story in"his ‘ Works’ is that 
the Empress consented rather than break 
with Russia and Prussia, but that her de- 
mands grew rapidly and at length became 
so exorbitant as to be inadmissible. The 
received version-is that the adhesion of 
Austria was the work of Prince Kaunitz, 
and that her official assent ran thus: ‘ Placet, 
since so many great and learned men will 
have it so; but long after I am dead, it will 
be known what this violating of all that 
was hitherto held sacred and just will give 
rise to.’ 

The first information received by any one 
in the army of the King’s intention to go 
into winter quarters, was communicated by 
letters from Berlin, stating that his Majes- 
ty’s dogs had started from Potsdam ina 
coach for Breslau. At the first grand din- 
ner there, his chief canine favourite, a fe- 
male occupied a chair by his side : — 


‘All these dogs —there were five or six of 
them — came to me with many caresses. The 
Abbe Bastiany, on the contrary, Canon of Bres- 
lau, a very clever man, much liked by the King, 
could never enter the royal chamber without 
being assailed by all the dogs barking and 
howling, to the great amusement of the King, 
who used to say, “My dogs cannot endure 
Catholics.” ’ 


The table was served in the best style, on 
the finest Berlin porcelain : — 


‘I dined every day with the King. One day 
I had a sufficiently animated conversation with 
him on the subject of religion. He could not 
see the crucifix without blaspheming, and when 
he spoke of it at dinner, as well as of the 
Christian religion, I could not join in the con- 
versation, but I looked down and preserved a 
complete silence. At length he turned to me 





with vivacity, and said, ‘ Tell me, my dear 
Prince, do you believe in these things?” I 
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replied, in a firm tone, “ Sire, I am not more 
sure of uaving the honour to see you than I am 
that Jesus Christ existed, and died for us, as 
our-Saviour, on the cross.” The King re- 
mained a moment buried in thought, and 
grasping me suddenly by the right arm, he 

ressed it strongly and said, ‘“‘ Well my dear 

rince, you are the first homme d’esprit that I 
have found a believer in it.” I added a few 
bg to reiterate to him the certainty of my 
faith. 

‘Passing through the adjoining chamber the 
same afternoon, I found General Tauenzien, 
who had heard what passed, the greatest and 
strongest-minded man ‘I ever knew. He put 
his hands on my shoulders, and covered me 
with a torrent of tears, saying, ‘‘ Now, God 
be praised : I have lived to see one honest man 
acknowledge Christ to the King’s face.” This 
= old man overwhelmed me with caresses. 

cannot retrace this happy moment of my life 
without the greatest gratitude to God for hav- 
ing vouchsafed to me the opportunity of pro- 
fessing, before the King, my faith in Him and 
His Son.’ 


What a picture is here suggested of the 

vaunted toleration of this royal philoso- 
her! If we are not misinformed, the of- 
ence for which Quintus Sicilius had his 
shins kicked was maintaining the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

Prince Charles’ advice to the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick, on taking the com- 
mand of a Prussian army, contains the pith 
of his general estimate of the King: — 


‘In all your letters and reports to the King 
write as plainly as possible, and say, I have 
done such and such a thing; I have executed 
your .Majesty’s orders in this and that; but 
never finish your letter without adding an in- 
quiry whether he ordered you to do such or 
such a thing in this manner or another, or a 
request to be told how you ought to act in such 
or such a case that you know at least as well as he. 
But it is absolutely necessary that you should 
appear to feel his superiority, and seek oppor- 
tunities of being instructed by him, which | is 
his greatest pleasure.’ 


The campaign was over; the King had 
arrived at Berlin, and Prince Charles was 
on his way to join him, when he had the ill- 
luck to verify (as he thinks) a strange 
theory touching the contagious nature of 
gout. ‘I was probably infected: by a con- 
founded foot-bag belonging to Colonel Kép- 
pern, which, spite of all my protestations, 
was placed under my feet. A large grey- 
hound of mine lay upon this bag when I 
came to Képpern’s, and caught a similar 
disease, from which it suffered much.’ At 
Berlin he received an invitation to Sans 
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Souci, where the King had just been carry- 
ing on a vehehent altercation with his 
maitre d’hdtel, M. Noel; to whom he an- 
nounced that, considering the expenses of 
the war, he could not give him so much per 
dis 


‘There were eight dishes. The King would 
only give two crowns a dish instead of four. 
M. Noel assured him that then no dish would 
be good and to his taste. At last the King, to 
cut short the discussion, would have only four — 
dishes, at four crowns a dish; but on the day 
of my arrival he ordered the eight dishes to be 
restored. I must say that they were excellent. 
The soups were admirable: as many lacqueys 
and hussars as there were guests entered the 
apartment and brought each a covered porce- 
lain basin filled with soup and all sorts of deli- 
cacies. The dishes were for the most part & /a 
Francaise, and some of extraordinary merit. 
There were, amongst others, a bombe & la Sar- 
danapale, and then a ragout very curiously pre- 
pared, which the King called the arriére-faix 
of her Majesty the Queen Marie Antoinette. 
In explaining ,to me this superb ragout, he 
said: “ You can write to the Queen, who is 
a good friend of mine, that I treated you to 
the arriére-faiz. You will present my best 
compliments to her.” “ Your Majesty may be 
assured,” I replied, ‘that I will not fail to do 
so.” ‘Ah, mon Dieu! my dear Prince,” ex- 
claimed he, ‘you wish then to ruin me with 
her. In Heaven’s “name, not a word of it.” ’ 


At a time when the greater part of Eu- 
rope was governed directly or indirectly by 
women, he could never refrain from indulg- 
ing his sarcastic vein at their expense ; and 
it was a coarse épithet applied to Madame 
de Pompadour, and reported to her, that 
brought France in a critical emergency on 
his back. Altogether, these reminiscences 
strikingly and amusingly confirm that sound 
and just estimate of Frederic which Mr. 
Carlyle has been utterly unable to reverse 
or even modify. The splendour of his 
genius, the grasp of his mind, the strength 
of his volition, his powers of endurance, his 
consiancy of purpose, his fertility of re- 
source, his presence of mind in difficulty, 
his insensibility to danger, are beyond dis- 
pute. Equally palpable are his degrading 
vices and his weaknesses ; and we own our- 
selves unable to discern how the lessons of 
history, or public virtue, can be enhanced 
or enforced by veiling them. Philosophy 
and philanthropy may well hang their 
heads, and the recording angel may drop a 
tear, when Bacon is found guilty of mean- 
ness or corruption ; for the lustre of a noble 





example, an elevating object of contempla- 
tion and emulation, a beacon-light to future 
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ages, has been dimmed. Even in this in- 
stance, however, we would no more extenu- 
ate than we would set down aught in mal- 
ice. But it is good for mankind in every 
way tosee the great captain or conqueror, 
who has lived for self-aggvandisement and 
self-glory, reduced to his just proportions as 
a man. 

‘When,’ exclaims the imperial biographer 

of Cesar, with his uncle in his mind’s eye, 
‘extraordinary facts attest an eminent 
genius, what more contrary to good sense 
than to impute to him all the passions and 
all the sentiments of mediocrity ?’ What, 
we ask in our turn, more contrary to good 
sense, to good faith, to sound reasoning, than 
to confound intellectual with moral superi- 
ority, to deify success, to falsify character, 
or shut our eyes to truth? Was or was not 
the eminent genius animated by the pas- 
sions and sentiments of mediocrity, or, more 
correctly speaking, by passions and senti- 
ments of which honest mediocrity would be 
ashamed? If so, the course of the historian 
or biographer is plain. These be your gods, 
oh, Israel! By all means let us see them 
as they are. Let the whited sepulchre be 
thrown open. Bare the mean heart that 
lurks beneath a star. Paint their portraits, 
as Cromwell insisted on having his painted, 
with the blotches. If the world is ever to 
be cured of its passion for military fame, 
for that sort of greatness which is attained 
by wasting a million of lives or trampling on 
the liberties of nations, it will be by such 
sketches as that of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau after his ineffectual dose of laudan- 
um, or that of Frederic riding about with 
pills of corrosive sublimate in oné pocket 
and a bundle of his own bad verses in the 
other. 
_ In an interview, his last, with Frederic, 
in 1783, the Prince succeeded in dissuading 
him from going to war with Russia for 
the Crimea, on the plea that its occupation 
would be rather a source of weakness than 
of strength : — 


‘He believed that she (Catharine II.) would 
break with England. JI assured him of the 
contrary. “But why then?” said he. “Out 
of gratitude, Sire; for she draws a pension 
from England as Grand Duchess.” The King 
was startled by this idea, and exclaimed, “ Mon 
Dieu, how can that be possible?” I replied : 
“The want of money often determines succes- 
sors to accept the means of waiting at their 
ease for the time of reigning. The Prince of 
Asturia is similarly situated. He also has a 
pension from England.” All I said appeared 
to make a strong impression on the King. 
Finally, in another conversation after dinner, 





the King opened himself completely and said : 
‘You see, my dear Prince, that the army is 
ready to march ; the Empress has taken pos- 
session of the Crimea; I cannot permit her. to 
agerandise herself to this point with impunity. 
Tell me then your sincere opinion.” I said: 
“ Sire, since you order me, I will speak with 
the greatest frankness. Russia in conquering 
the Crimea loses more than she gains in 
strength, at least at the beginning. It is pos- 
sibly a superb country, but an unsettled people, 
Tartars who will abandon it and leave it un- 
cultivated. An army of 100,000 men must be 
maintained there. Moreover, the Emperor 
Joseph will feel himself obliged to support 
Russia, to declare war against you.” “TI have 
no doubt of it,’ said the King, “but France 
will send 100,000 men against the Austrians.”’ 


The Prince objects that they will be the 
same French that his Majesty had beaten at 
Rosbach, and that at their first victory, if 
they won one, their Queen (Marie Antoi- 
nette) would ask her husband if he had in- 
structed his Minister to crush her brother ; 
when they would be withdrawn. The far 
wiser course, he urged, would be to seize 
the opportunity of regaining Catherine, by 
saying that he was gladdened by her glory 
and congratulated her oa her conguest. 


‘The King became very pensive. All of a 
sudden he recovered himself, pressed my left 
arm with his right, and said, ‘ You are right, 
my dear Prince; and I will follow your advice.” 
I venture to say that I have reported every 
term, every word, of this important conversa- 
tiou, and [ always thank God for having em- 
ployed me as an instrument of peace, to pre- 
vent a rupture which would have caused oceans 
of blood to flow throughout the world, and 
might even have thrown Denmark into the greatest 
embarrassment through its vee alliance with 
Russia. When I returned to Holstein, I found 
Count de Bernstorff at Altona. I repeated the 
whole conversation to him. He wrote me some 
weeks afterwards that he had never been more 
struck than at hearing the declaration which 
the King of Prussia had just made at Peters- 
burgh, where all the words I had suggested 
to him had been exactly employed.’ 


Accordingly to Dr. Vehse, Prince Charles 
occupied himself during his whole life espe- 
cially and earnestly with freemasonry, 
secret societies, and the Rosicrucian system 
as well as with theosophy, alchemy, astrol- 
ogy: and other branches of hidden knowl- 
edge. He was one of the Illuminati or 
adepts of his time, and was connected with 
all the most eminent of the class, including 
Lavater, Jung-Stilling, and St. Martin, the 
translator of Jacob Bohme. Lavater, who 
fancied ‘himself to have seen transfigured 
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beings with their feet on rolling planets 
and suns upon their heads, assured Prince 
Charles that the apostle St. John was still 
wandering upon earth incog. and would 
soon call upon him visibly. We are not in- 
formed whether the Prince stayed at home 
to receive his inspired visitor ; but Jung- 
Stilling distinctly asserts, in his Life, that 
he learnt under the seal of secrecy the sub- 
limest mysteries from the Prince. ‘ Schles- 
wig, adds Dr. Vehse, ‘was the place of 
rendezvous for all the mystery-men of the 
age. The famous adventurer and wonder- 
monger, Comte de St. Germain, died in 
Prince Charles’s arms in 1784. His papers 
devolved on the Landgrave, who, however, 
never revealed any of the mysteries of this 
man.” 

Prince Charles has done better. He has 
shown that there were no mysteries to re- 
veal; that the Comte de St. aouneia (who 
must not be confounded with the general of 
that name) was simply a man of science, 
who reasonably enough might have been 
burnt for a wizard or magician in the dark 
ages, and (not so reasonably) was mistaken 
for a conjuror by the countrymen and con- 
temporaries of Voltaire. He was éspeciall 
learned in chemistry, botany, and metal- 
lurgy, and understood to perfection the art 
of polishing precious stones. ‘There was 
hardly anything in nature,’ says the Prince, 


‘that he did not know how to itaprove and 
utilise. He communicated to me almost all 
knowledge of this kind, but only the elements, 
making me thence ae for myself by 


experiments the means of success, and re- 
joiced extremely at my progress.’ They set u 

a dyeing establishment in partnership, whic 

succeeded ; and the money the Comte made 
in various ways by the practical application 
of his inventive genius was sufficient to ac- 
count for his splendid mode of living and 
his charities, which led the uninitiated to 
believe that he had discovered the phi- 
losopher’s stone or the art of making gold. 


‘People may be curious to know his real his- 
tory, and I’will sketch it with the most scrupu- 
lous veracity, following his own words, and 
adding the necessary explanation. He told me 
that he was eighty-eight years of age when he 
came here; he was ninety-two or ninety-three 
when he died. He said he was the son of 
Prince Ragozky, of Transylvania, and his first 
wife, a Tekely. He was placed under the pro- 
tection of th last Medicis, who made him 
sleep, when a child, in his own room. When 
he learnt that his two brothers, sons of the 
Princess of Hesse Rheinfels, or Rothenbourg; if 
I am not mistaken, had submitted to the Em- 
peror Charles VI., and had received the names 





of St. Charles and St. Elizabeth, after the Em- 
peror and Empress, he said to himself, “‘ Well, 
then, I will call myself Sanctus Germanus, the 
holy brother.” 

‘I cannot guarantee his birth, but I ascer- 
tained from other sources that he was pro- 
digiously protected by the last Medicis. This 
family, as is well known, possessed the highest 
sciences, and it is not surprising that he got his 
first knowledge from them; but he professed to 
have learnt the physical sciences by his own ap- 
plication and experiments. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the properties of plants and 
herbs, and had invented medicines by which he 
preserved his health and prolonged his life. I 
have still all his prescriptions ; but the doctors 
— denounced his science after his 
death. 


The inference is that this mysterious per- 
sonage was somewhat of a charlatan, al- 
though an amiable and beneficent one. In 
freemasonry, the Prince was grandmaster 
of the German provinces and of Italy. The 
Society called the Illuminati was formed in 
Germany in 1782. The commencement 

romised well; but it speedily became man- 
ifest that their real object was revolution 
in Church and State. A leading member, 
M. Bode, laid the rules and lists before the 
Prince, saying; ‘You see here a system 
which may cause the misery of mankind if 
it falls into bad hands; but governed by a 
man of sound understanding, it may also do 
much good. I place these papers in your 
hands, being fully empowered by the Or- 
der, and you must be one of the chiefs: it 
is the North of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia that will depend entirely on 
you.’ After taking time to deliberate, he 
accepted the charge, stipulating that no 
one should be admitted without his sanction : 
and he takes credit for having thus checked 
the spread of Jaccobinism in its most bane-— 
ful shape. His conduct in this matter cer- 
tainly contrasts most favourably with that of 
the Duke of Orleans, Egalité, who accept- 
ed the same charge for France. 

The memoirs conclude with an account 
of the change of government, or revo- 
lution, as it has been termed, in Denmark, 
effected by the Prince Royal in 1784; and 
we hear little or nothing of the Prince’s 
public life during the stormy periods which 
speedily ensued. As he was only forty-five 
in 1789, his absence from the stage of stirring 
and prominent events must have been owing 
to the absorbing nature of his intellectual 
or speculative pursuits. Dr. Vehse states that 
he laboured hard at the establishment of a 
new church, which found proselytes in Eng- 
land and America, taking for its symbol a 
mystical interpretation of the Bible equally 
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removed from Protestant nationalities and 
Catholic absolutism. The near approach of 
the Millenium was one of its doctrines, as 
expounded by him in a tract, noticed by the 
French Institute, under the startling title of 
‘La Pierre Zodiacale du Temple de Den- 
derah expliquée par S. A. le Landgrave 
Charles de Hesse.’ ~ 

He died in 1836, on the 17th of August 
(the dying day of Frederic the Great), in 
his ninety-second year, surrounded by all 
that should accompany old age. He had 
been continued in al] his appointments under 
the Danish Government: he was immense- 
ly rich; his eldest daughter was the reign- 
ing Queen of Sonat, and his youngest, 
Duchess of Holstein-Glucksburg, who, with 
her ten children, formed part of his family 
when he died. This last-mentioned Lady, 
the Princess Louise Caroline, was mother of 
the “orm King of Denmark, grandmother 
of the Princess of Wales, and great-grand- 
mother of the Prince Albert Victor of Eng- 
land, in whose person a descendant of 
Prince Charles of Hesse may one day 
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wear the crown of this realm. His favour- 
ite maxim was Der Geist muss immer Herr 
im Hause bleiben und nie miissig sein (the 
spirit must be always master in the house, 
and never idle); and he acted on it to the 
last. He was hardly ever without a pen in 
his hand from morning to evening, except at 
hours set apart for meals and conversation ; 
and he breathed his last at his writing-desk, 
passing away so quietly that the servant 
who first entered the room was not apprised 
by his appearance that he was dead. What 
treasures of thought and observation may 
have been cgllected by such a man during 
ninety-two years of such an epoch! Some 
at least of his multitudinous labours must 
have been preserved; and we hope to be 

ardoned for suggesting to his royal and il- 
ustrious relatives that any writing of bis, of 
the narrative kind, in particular, would be 
not only a valuable contribution to historical 
literature, but one of the most honourable 
monuments that could be raised to his mem- 
ory or their house. 





Tue French dramatic authors have recently 
started a publishing house of their own. The 
office in Paris is on the Boulevard. Any au- 
thor who may desire to have his play published, 
can select the paper, type, size, and binding he 
thinks proper, and have five months to pay the 
printer’s and stationer’s bill in. An additional 
charge of ten per cent. upon the net cost is to 
be paid as a fee to the agency, to cover their 
office expenses and clerks’ salaries. ‘The rea- 
son of this new movement on the part of the 
Paris dramatic authors is said to be the low 
prices paid by the great publishers there, not- 
withstanding the enormous sales of most works 
of the kind. Messrs. Levy Fréres have been 
especially complained of. To M. Bouchardy it 
is said they gave £20 for the copyright of 
‘Lazare le Patre,” the sale of which extended 
to 120,000 copies. Other instances were ad- 


duced by the members of the new pubMshing| . 





association, and their first meeting was en- 
livened by this anecdote: — The late Henri 
Murger—who, it appears, was a wretched 
manager of his own affairs, blaming everybody 
but himself for the difficulties into which he 
was often plunged — sold most of his composi- 
tions to this firm. “If one thing more than 
another troubles me in my dying hour,” said 
the author when on his death-bed, “it is that I 
go out of the world conscious that I have been 
the ruin of MM. Levy Freres.” Many such 
co-operative ventures as the Paris Dramatic 
Authors’ Society have been started on former 
occasions ; but the strange thing is that almost 
all these amateur combinations have failed, 
notwithstanding the clear way in which it was 
shown on paper that enormous profits could be 
made, and no end of tradesmen’s villanies put 
a stop to. 
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From St. James’s Magazine. 
“OUT OF CHARITY.” 





CHAPTER I. 
MR. FERRIER’S WILL, ETC. 


FIvE minutes to five by Mrs. Ballow’s 
clock, and that clock, at the utmost, only 
ten minutes ahead of the lawful time of day ! 
And Mr. Ballow not come home from the 
funeral yet! Mrs. Ballow was getting more 
anxious than she could well endure. Not 
that she attributed the delay to any manner 
of accident ; only great interests were de- 
pending on the mournful expedition of the 

ay, and upon the tidings Mr. Ballow might 
bring home with him. It was hard to sit 
alone in all the suspense. 

But nobody else was there. And scarcely 
to her most intimate friend — scarcely to her 
own children — would the lady have chosen 
to betray all the anxiety she felt. 

To have done so much would have been 
to declare in what position she felt herself. 
With good reason Mrs. Ballow believed that 
her husband’s affairs were on the brink of 
ruin. It was possible that the relative whose 
funeral took place that day had so ordered 
his will that the Ballows would be rescued, 
and once again eet straight in life. But then 
it was likewise possible that he had done 
nothing whatever in their favour. 

_ They could scarcely plead any manner of 
right that he should remember them. He 
was only the widowed husband of Mrs. Bal- 
a aunt, and that aunt only by the half- 


There had been no great intimacy. On 
the other hand, there had certainly been no 
quarrel. Mr. Ferrier had rather encouraged 
than discouraged the not many visits they 
had been wont to pay him. He was a kind 
man, and must be aware how precious to 
them a small legacy would be. Even Mr. 
Ballow’s A gnu absence was a token of 
o- e luncheon had been appointed 
or two o'clock. Unless some special inter- 
est detained him, Mr. Ballow would have 
surely mounted his gig by three at the latest, 
and therefore have reached home at half- 
past four. And now it was close upon five. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Ballow, 
as she sat in her fire-lighted parlour, was 
dreaming of any very brilliant reversion. 
Mr. Ferrier, little over fifty at the time of 
his death, had been a benficed clergyman. 
Besides his living he had possessed a landed 
estate, bequeathable by will. But this it 
was very well understood he would leave to 
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his nephew, a young lieutenant in the 
Guards. 

But it was also certain that he had died 
in the possession of other wealth, which he 
could never have wished to throw along with 
his landed property. That would be quite 
enough for his nephew; quite enough to 
spoil and allure to ruin a rather gay young 
gentleman of two or three and twenty. 

And Mrs. Ballow thought how sad it would 
be to see a young man exposed to the snare 
of so much ready money. 

Nevertheless, the property might have 
been so willed by Mr. Ferrier. Wills are 
much more frequently unjust than just. Mr. 
Ferrier would never think of his struggling 
relations at'Minchley. Rich people never 
cared to leave their money to such as really 
wanted it. It was as well to realize the 
worst at once. 

Not to allow the reader to think Mrs. 
Ballow more selfish than she truly was, let 
me say again that she had no common inter- 
est in what that day might bring forth. 
Legacy or no legacy was, in her family cir- 
cumstances, only of less importance than 
life or death. I should scarcely know wheth- 
er to call it their fault or their misfortune, 
but the Ballows had been far from prosper- 
ous in life. 

As a surgeon in the town of Minchley, 
Mr. Ballow had met with but scant encour- 
agement in his practice. No one had a word 
to say against him. Occasionally people 
wondered why he did not meet with more 
success; generally coming to an agreement 
that they supposed it was because, somehow 
or other, people did not take to him. Nor was 
Mrs. Ballow a good manager at home. She * 
painfully tried to learn the art of housekeep- 
ing from books. She was forever bebe 
and reading autobiographies of wonderfu 
managers. But poor Mrs. Ballow could 
never succeed in imitating such great 
achievements; no, not even at the very 
humblest distance. 

It struck the hour of five, and Mr. Ballow 
did not appear. His lady relieved herself 
by poking the fire. The dull heap of scarlet 
and black flashed out in a yellow light. 
What room, bare though it be (and this 
room was none of the barest), — what room 
but looks genial in the blaze of a fire ? Mrs. 
Ballow’s spirits were just in equilibrium be- 
twixt hope and fear, and the altered look of 
the parlour sent them up again in an instant. 

“ Now, bless the poor dear man, perhaps 
all this while I’ve been doing him great in- 
justice. Perhaps, while I’ve been calling 

im unfeeling to myself, he has been re- 
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membering us in the kindest manner. Ab, 
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if we only get so much asa hundred pounds, 
it would get us over our worst difficulties.” 
Thus musing, Mrs. Ballow sat down again. 
Certainly the very lateness of her husband’s 
return was a probability on the good side. 
Hark! Was that his gig? No! yes! It 
has stopped at the house. It must be he. 
Mrs. Ballow hurried out into the passage 
just as the door-bell was rung. She could 
not wait, though it were but for a moment, 
and she opened the door. 

It was indeed her husband, and in two 
seconds more they were standing together 
inside. 

“ Well, Frederick! Oh dear, you’ve got 
home at last;—and I’m afraid you must 
have found it very cold driving home. Now, 
for goodness’ sake, Frederick, tell me at 
once how it is! Let me know the worst! 
I can bear anything better than this dread- 
ful suspense. Now what has he left us? 
Anything ?” 

“Why, not agreat deal, my dear.” 

“ But how much ?—how much?” They 
were now in the parlour, standing on the 
hearth-rug. “I was just saying to myself 
that if we only got a hundred pounds, it 


would be the saving of us. Is it as much as 
that ?” 


“Yes, Ellen. It’s more than twice as 


much. It’s —in short it’s just three hun- 


ty pounds, clear of legacy duty, and that’s 
all. 

“ Poor, dear uncle Ferrier! Well, I al- 
ways said he was too good and just a man 
to forget us. But he might have left us a 
little more. Yes, he ought to have left us a 
great deal more. However, it’s the way of 
the world, and it might have been much 
worse. Well, love, you must want your 
dinner, I’m sure. I ordered a fried sole. I 
know your fond of it. I’m afraid it'll be 
rather overdone. What has made you so 
late, Frederick ?” 

“Why, old Carthwaite wanted to say 
something to me about the will after the 
company were gone.” 

“Dear me! Bless me! Why couldn’t 
you have told him to wait till to-morrow ?” 

“Til tell you as soon as you let me have 
my dinner, my dear. Your uncle’s will is 
likely to concern us more than we either of 
us expected, I fancy.” 

“Bless me! Well, I'll have dinner in 
directly. Don't be long getting ready.” 

Nor was Mr. Ballow very long. Within 
five minutes more they were seated at table, 
with fried sole between them. 

We may mention that the only children 
of the family whose age entitled them to 
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dine at five o’clock were at that time absent 
from home. 

Mrs. Ballow sent the servant out the room 
at the very earliest moment she could. 

“ Now, Frederick! Let me know what 
it is! I’m dying to hear it.” 

Frederick warily measured out a drop or 
two from the anchovy-bottle, and then mixed 
it up in the melted butter, before he made 
any reply. 

“ My dear, I hardly know anything about 
it myself at present. We shall know all 
about it in afewdays. However, what I do 
know I'll tell you at once. Did you ever, 
when you visited your poor uncle, see that 
little girl? You know whom I mean, at all 
events.” 

“To be sure. You mean that little Miss 
March. Yes. I saw her once —twice, I 
think. I was curious to know who and what 
the child was; but my poor uncle was very 
reserved indeed about her. I saw it would 
annoy him to ask questions, and so of 
of course Ididn’t. If I had not known him 
to be such a thoroughly good man, I should 
really — However, do you mean that he has 
let us into the secret at last, Frederick ? ” 

“T can’t say, my dear. You may give me 
a morsel more of that sole. The fact is, 
Carthwaite is coming here next Monday, 
and then he’ll explain. He can only tell 
me that your uncle has left us a communica- 
tion in writing, and that it’ has something 
to do with Miss March. I don’t believe he 
has any more idea who the child is than we 
have.” 

“ How very strange! Was the little girl 
herself there to-day ?” 

“Ohno. Carthwaite says that your uncle 
never made the rectory exactly a home to 
her. She visited him occasionally in the 
holidays. She’s at school somewhere near 
London. Her home, if she could be said to 
have a home, was with an old servant of 
your uncle’s family. Something odd alto- 
gether, I should say.” 

Here the needful interval between the 
first and second acts of dinner, involving 
the presence of a third party, enforced a few 
minutes’ silence. As early as could be Mrs. 
Ballow plunged into the matter again. 

“ As you say, Frederick, decidedly odd 
altogether. I’ve heard all manner of things 
about this girl. I’ve heard that poor uncle 
Ferrier found her thrown away somewhere 
when she was a baby. Then I’ve heard that 
he found her walking about all alone in the 
streets of London. But, bless me! of course 
we've talked about it over and over again. 
Well! with all his great good sense, poor 
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uncle was eccentric at times. Do you re- 
member when he went up to London— it 
must be twelve yams ago, or more — his go- 
ing and taking lodgings in Walham Green, 
for no earthly reason that anybody could 
ive ; and when, all the while, he was pay- 
ing for his other lodgings in Park Street ? 
Now what could possess him to do that ?” 

“Perhaps, my dear, we shall know on 
Monday. Just now I think the best thing 
to be done is to ring for pudding.” 

Which was immediately done. 

This conversation took place on Saturday 
evening, the fourteenth of December. 

Mr. Carthwaite, the lawyer, and eke one 
of the executors of the deceased Mr. Fer- 
rier, attended the Ballows at eleven o’clock 
on the forenoon of the following Monday. 
The purpose of his visit was to unfold the 
nature of a certain special trust bequeathed 
by Mr. Ferrier to his connections. 

The documents connected with the mat- 
ter were not numerous. A large sealed 
packet and one or two letters appeared to 
comprise the whole. Mr. Carthwaite sat 
down at the table at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballow had placed themselves already, and 
entered on matters at once. 

“In this paper,” he began, holding out 
the sealed packet aforesaid — “in this pa- 
per our lamented friend has detailed all 
particulars of his connection with Miss 


March. And when you have read it you 
will know just as much as was ever known 
to himself. It is a very singular story, as | 
far as it goes. What it might prove to be, 
if we knew all, we can only conjecture. 
Would you prefer to read it by-and-bye, or 


to allow me to read it now? I may as well 
say that I am fully acquainted with its con- 
tents. Indeed, Mr. Ferrier wished me to 
read it before he sealed it up, and I did so. 
But you can doas you please, of course.” 
“Pray oblige us by reading it, Mr. Carth- 
waite,” was Mr. Ballow’s ready answer 
with the evident concurrence of his lady. 
_ Mr. Carthwaite therefore settled himself 
in the most comfortable attitude consistent 
with redding aloud, and gaid that as the 
document was a lengthened one, perhaps he 
might be permitted to ask for a glass of wa- 
ter. Mr. Ballow asked, in return, whether 
Mr. Carthwaite was quite sure he would 
not prefer something stronger. But the 
man of law said, “ No, thank you ; nothing 
but a glass of water just at present.” 
Presently the glass was at his side. He 
took a sip, opened and unfolded the packet, 
and read straight on from beginning to end, 
now and then taking a drink of water, and 
from time to time interlarding with such 
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comments as the curiosity of his hearers 
made necessary or desirable. 

Thus ran the paper (all in the hand- 
writing of the deceased Mr. Ferrier) : — 


“ Bengerley Rectory, 7th March, 1850. 
“To my good friends and relatives, Freder- 
ick Ballow, Esq., of Minchley, and Ellen Bal- 
low, his wife. 


“ My DEAR FRIENDS, 


“ You will not read this until after Iam 
dead. But there are signs which warn me, in 
a manner hardly to be mistaken, that my life 
will not be greatly prolonged. 

“Tam going to tell you a somewhat strange 
story, and to invite you to undertake a some- 
what strange trust. After much consideration 
I have decided to throw my address to you in- 
to the form of an exact and minute narrative 
of the one great adventure of my otherwise 
very uneventful life. This, I believe, will be 
the fittest and justest course, both towards your- 
selves and towards one whom the history most 
nearly and deeply concerns. 

“Twelve years ago this very day — that is, 
on the 7th of March, 1838 — I was called up to 
London on a matter of ordinary business. I 
had travelled up by the night mail, and was 
very tired with my journey. 

“But as it was not convenient to me to mak¢é 
a long stay in town, I determined to make the 
most of the very few days I could command. 
So, having transacted the matter which had 
brought me away from home, I spent the rest 
of the day in paying hurried visits to my nu- 
| merous London friends. A day so spent soon 
passes away, and at about six in the evening — 
or rather earlier, for the sun was but just set- 
ting — I found myself walking away from Ful- 
ham (for I had just been calling on the Bishop 
of London) in the direction of Brompton. I 
was on foot, for I thought it would suit me best 
to take a short cut through orie of the numerous 
lanes which, in that neighbourhood, run 
through the market gardens and past suburban 
villas. I was walking in a very narrow lane, 
bordered on one side by cabbage-grounds, and 
on the other by a high garden wall; when I 
was surprised by a sudden shower of rain, just 
as I passed a door in the wall that stood upen. 
There was no shelter in the lane; but as I look- 
ed in at the door I found that there was ample 
shelter under the trees which grew thick and 
close in the garden within. 

“‘ Most persons, I imagine, would have done 
what I did myself. I went in and stood 
| amongst the trees. They sheltered me in the 
|completest manner, and the storm was very 
quickly over, ceasing just as suddenly as it had 
begun. . 

“T stepped to the door. To my very great 
| Surprise it was closed and locked, nor was there 
| any way of opening it from the inside where 
| Iwas. It was clearly not the wind which had 

closed it. Some person had come and locked 
| it, and the noise made by the rain among the 
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trees must have prevented my hearing it. 1 
stood close to the only path which led to the 
door, and must have seen any one approaching 
it from within. It was a little odd’ that it 
should be first left open, and then, after an in- 
terval, shut and locked by a person all the 
while outside of it. Still a hundred conceiv- 
able things might account for that, and I was 
much more interested in the personal difficulty 
it had imposed upon myself. 

“Tt was a little awkward to be compelled to 
call at a strange house, and ask to be liberated 
from the premises; but there was no other 
course, and I walked up the garden at once. 
There was light enough left me (for the sky 
was now thoroughly clear) to observe what 
was around me. And I noticed that, early as 
was the season, the garden was blooming with 
flowers — such flowers as will bear the winds of 
March. The place was evidently that of some 
one who possessed wealth, leisure, and taste to 
supply it with adornments. I approached the 
house. It was not a | one, and it was de- 
cidedly embarrassing to find that it had no 
kind of door opening into the garden in which 
I stood. I was about to seek the kitchen en- 
trance, when I noticed that a French window 
(all the windows on the ground-floor were ap- 
parently of the same kind) was: standing open 
Just before me. 

* “The longer I waited (for it was now rapid- 
ly getting dark), the more likely I should be to 
excite suspicion and alarm by my presence, so I 
walked up to this open window. It looked in- 
to a small parlour, in the middle of which was 
a tall screen, rather fancifully painted (I could 
see so much in the already waning twilight). 
A sudden idea took me that it might be a 

plan to enter in, and take my chance of quietly 
making my way out by the front of the house 
without meeting any of its inmates whatever. 
I oo in. There was nobody there, though 
the firein the grate, as well as the whole ap- 
pearance of the room, indicated that it was a 
room in constant occupation. The farniture 
was very elegant, but, with one exception, not 
very peculiar. That exception was an almost 
life-size picture of a Moorieh slave in black mar- 
ble, holding in his hand a basket of those beau- 
tiful feather flowers which are made (I believe) 
in Madeira. This figure, sufficiently noticeable 
to attract attention at the time, was afterwards 
recalled to my memory in a way which I shall 
notice in the proper place. 

“I took in rapidly the appearance of this 
parlour (I had closed the window mechanically 
on entering), and then I considered that it 
would be scarcely prudent in me to attempt to 
quit the house secretly. The excessive stillness 
everywhere was rather against the success of 
such a scheme. I thought I would quietly sit 
down on.the sofa which stood behind the screen 
of which I have spoken. Then, surely, I could 
calmly explain to the first person who entered 
the exact circumstances of the case. If I re- 
mained standing I should be much more likely 
to alarm them. I sat down. 
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“A night of travelling and a day of hurry- 
ing up and down London had pretty well ex- 
hausted me, and in my comfortable position I 
soon almost forgot the really awkward predica- 
ment into which I had got myself. I leaned 
back. Idozed. Nobody came to disturb me ; 
and when I awoke I found myself in perfect 
darkness. I quickly recollected where I was, 
and how I had come there. Some one must 
have entered and left the room while I lay 
asleep. That was certain, for the room was 
entirely dark, and (as the moon was now about 
the full) the shutters had evidently been closed. 
Still the screen, of which I have + ses might 
account for my not being observed. 

“Tt was more interesting to consider what I 
was to do now. I repented that I had ever 
sought shelter in that garden. I doubly re- 
= that I had not sought my way to the 

k entrance instead of intruding by the win- 
dow. What right had I, with intentions never 
so innocent, to go and sit myself down in a 
strange house ? 

“The knowledge that servants are commonly 
more liable to suspicion and alarm than their 
superiors, and also a fear of being somehow 
made ridiculous, had made me prefer the 
strange course I had taken. How long had I 
been sleeping there? I took out my repeating 
watch, and struck it. Half-past eleven! The 
house was scarcely more still than when I en- 
tered ; but now, probably, every inmate had re- 
tired to bed. What was my embarrassment 
five hours before, compared to what I experi- 
enced now? To attempt to quit the house by 
myself would be madness. I might be appre- 
hended as a burglar; I might be shot dead 
without warning. But might not the same 
thing — or one of those same things, befall me 
did I wait until the morning ? 

“Should I, as quietly as I could, step up- 
stairs, and calmly make known the state of the 
case?’ But how could I tell where it would be 
best for me to go? I might, by alarming some 
nervous or invalid,inmate, be the means of do- 
ing the most fearful mischief. At best, the 
story would be one to make me ridiculous to 
the end of my days. I thought I would ven- 
ture out into the garden by the window at 
which I had entered; there might be some way 
of scrambling over the wall; at all events, my 
position would there be a little less awkward 


than it was at present. Iwas thinking whether, | 


all dark as it was, I could not manage to unbar 
and open the shutters, when I fancied I heard 
a soft step somewhere in the upper part of the 
house, 

“ So I was detected already! and yet it was 
not very easy to see how. I had remained sitting 
on the sofa, to the seductive comfort of which 
I owed my present most fearful predicament. 
The step, however, came nearer, and nearer 
still. It was coming down the stairs; it was 
coming down along a passage, and approach- 
ing the place in which was the door of the 
parlor where I sat. 

“T do not think I am a coward. But I 
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scarcely think that the greatest coward in ex- 
istence was ever more frightened than myself at 
that moment, I had just presence of mind to 
great-coat, and place myself in 
a composed attitude, not likely to be assumed 
by any robber or would-be robber. If the com- 
ing person should prove to have no more nerve 
The footstep 
It sounded more like the 
step of a man treading cautiously than like that 


throw back my 


than myself at that moment! 
halted at the door. 


of a woman. 


‘ A hand was feeling for the latch ; it clicked, 
and the door began to creak. Isat full in front 
of it, and the glance of the incomer would 


certainly light upon me at once. But now came 


a new surprise. Although the door was being 


evidently opened, not one ray of light became 
visible. I could tell that somebody had entered 


the room. But I am sure his coming would 


never, of itself, have awaked me. All in the 
pitchy dark I could detect but the faintest rustle, 
as he stepped, not towards my sofa, but towards 
the windows. It sounded but as if some len 
serpent were crawling along the carpeted floor: 
I sat still on the couch, fearing to indicate my 
presence by my very breathing. I heard him 


fumbling at the shutters, caught an exclama- 


tion of alarm and impatience as the bar creaked 
noisily in his hands. Then, by the flood 


moonlight which had entered the room, I 


knew that he had opened them. As I now sat 
on the sofa, the screen did not intercept my 
view of the window, and I saw that the (to me) 
unwelcome visitor was rather a tall man; that 
he was quite dressed, and, to all seeming, was 


decidedly above the position of a servant. He 


had shown (as I thought) a strange mixture of 


courage and timidity in the course he had taken 
to detect me. What would he do now? He 
gently opened the window, and gave a not very 
loud whistle. Was he going to summon as- 
sistance from a neighbour? Or—and this 
new idea sprang up within me all at once— 
could it be that he had never suspected my 
presence at all? —that he was now engaged 
on some enterprise of his own? On such a 
supposition my peculiar peril was even greater 
than I thought it was. 


an unbidden spectator would be felt as a decided 
inconvenience. So I still delayed es 
my presence, as I had at first thought of doing. 
He covtinued standing with his back to me. 
Apparently he held something in his arms. I 
could not see what it was. His figure filled up 


the whole space (horizontally speaking) be- 


tween tiie half-opened shutters; and I could 
not see into the garden. 
step as of a woman approaching the window. 
I slipped off the sofa and bent myself down to 
the floor behind the screen. The woman came 


up to the window, and there was some whisper- 


ing between her and the gentleman, (for such, 
in education and in manner, I believe him to 
have been). 


“ The first sentence which I caught — but not 


the first which was uttered between them — was 
from the woman. 


y 


of 


‘or he was probably” 
carrying on:something at which the presence of 


I heard, however, a 
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“So you have brought ‘it with you?” she 
said. 

“*Yes, take it with you,’ he answered. 
‘You'll -find a way of getting rid of it. Only 
if you are wise, you won't get rid of it in too 
great a hurry. ‘That’s all.’ 

“The woman replied that it was a great pity 
there should be such need for getting rid of it, 
or some words to that effect, and just at that in- 
stant I heard a sound which confirmed in my 
mind a horrible suspicion which had sprung up 
already out of this brief conversation. hat 
sound was the cry of a very young child. 

‘“‘ What was I[todo? Interfere at the desper- 
ate hazard of my own life, or quietly allow 
this detestable crime to be perpetrated, and so 
become an accessory myself? I know not how 
I refrained from indicating my presence by 
some exclamation of horror or fear. But [ 
kept still. Some opportunity might occur. It 
did presently occur. The man—I feel a re- 
luctance to calling him a gentleman, whoever he 
may have been, —the man (and I honor him 
too much in vouchsafing him that title) again 
whispered to his female accomplice, and the 
purport of his words was, that she should keep 
the charge she was about to carry away from 
making any suspicious noise. 

“¢The danger is over when you get home, 
or it is your own fault,’ he also said. 

“Then I heard her say distinctly, — ° 

“<« Indeed, I scarcely feel as if i should have 
nerve to do it. Ifanybody should suspect ’— 

“ He answered, rather angrily, — 

“Nonsense! If you manage as: I’ve told 
you, you'll never be suspected. You’ve ‘run 
such risks before.’ 

“«« Not so great as this,’ she said. 

“¢ Come, come!’ the fellow said, ‘all this 
trifling is just the most dangerous thing for 
both of us. Don’t be a fool!’ Come into the 
dining-room and have a glass of something. 
I’ve got my friend up-stairs to let me have the 
keys. ‘That’s the way to give you nerve. Come 
along! and we'll leave this child on the table 
for a minute or two.’ 

“I began to see a way out of this frightful 
peril, and I offered a momentary prayer for in- 
creased courage and decision. 

“ But the woman hesitated still. 

“* You’ve got no light,’ she said. 

“*No; with what we’ve got in hand, the less 
light the better. You shall have a light in the 
dining-room. I'd bring you a glass here, only 
I don’t know what you drink. Everything in 
its turn, I dare say. Well, it won’t do to waste 
time.’ 

“And they both moved softly towards the 
door. 

“Now was the great crisis of all. 
they discover me as they went out ? 

“They did not; nor was it any great marvel, 
after all. In half a minute more they had 
stepped into a room on the other side of the 

assaye ; I had started Hy and caught in my 
a the infant they had left on the table near 
the window. My hat, which I had all the while 
held in my hands, I at once placed on my head. 


Would 
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I stepped out of the window and into the gar- 
den. Hurried as my movements had been, I 
had been kept (I must surely say by a special 
Providence) from any noise that might have be- 
trayed my presence to the miscreants still so 
near to me. 

‘*T was presently across the lawn among the 
crocus beds, which looked bright and glittering 
in the dewy moonlight. I gave one look back 
to the house. Nobody appeared to be pursuing 
me ; but I noticed that one of the up-stairs win- 
dows had a light in it. At this I was surprised ; 
but I hastened on towards the door in the wall. 
It was probable that the woman had entered in 
that way, and that I should now find it open. 
I did not pause to think what course I was to 
take if I found it locked, as in the evening. 
Open it was, and I was.thankful to feel myself 
outside of it. 

“ Still I heard no pursuing footsteps. Yet I 
could not consider my danger as by ~~ means 
over. Carefully holding the baby all the while, 
I drew the key out of the lock inside and in- 
serted it in the outside. The door opened out- 
wards. So, if I heard any one coming, I could 
rapidly shut the door and lock it against them. 
So much curiosity was mingled with my fear, 
that I even stepped in again, and peeped cau- 
tiously towards the house. There I saw the 
woman entering the garden by the open window 
alone. I drew back to the outside of the door, 
and went a little distance up the lane, where I 
could avail myself of the shelter of a hedge. I 
thought I would try and follow her home. I 
saw her come out of the garden. She was still 
alone, and did not betray the least agitation or 
surprise in her demeanour. She took the key 
out of the lock and “replaced it in the inside. 
Then she walked in the direction in which I 
stood with the child in my arms. I drew fur- 
ther into the shadow of the hedge. The child 
remained quiet, and I have no reason to believe 
that she detected our presence. ‘At all events, 
she gave no signs of having done so. I did not 
succeed in my design of tracing her to her 
abode. She walked very quickly (her appear- 
ance indicated her to be a woman just entering 
the middle age). The night was not dark 
enough to allow me to follow her closely, yet 
too dark for me to keep her in view at a dis- 
tance. I was tired, and — most unwonted bur- 
then !—had a baby in my arms. I was fain to 
be thankful that the danger seemed over now. 

“T did not pursue the direction I had been 
taking the evening before, but turned across 
some market grounds towards Hammersmith. 
I met with no interruption on my way. The 
poor little child refrained from crying —a 
thing to me only less terrible than the idea of 
the unknown gentleman coming after us, and 
murdering us both. It was, I think, about two 
o'clock in the morning when I came up toa 
public-house, where the drivers of sundry green- 
grocers’ carts were taking some early refresh- 
ment. I came to the door just as they finished 
their meal and started off towards Covent Gar- 
den. Full of other thoughts and anxieties as 
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I was at the time, I could not help thinking 
how little one half of the world knows of the 
doings of the other half. ‘ 

“T rapidly made up my mind how much I 
should say, and how much I should leave un- 
said. Walking into the house, I addressed the 
woman whom I saw serving at the bar, and 
told her how I had found a deserted infant, and 
should be glad to have her advice and assist- 
ance in disposing of it. At the same moment I 
placed a sovereign in her hand, and begged 
that some attention might be paid to the child 
until (for it wanted some hours to morning) 
we could make some permanent arrangements. 
I also requested a room for myself. She com- 
plied with my wishes, and I went up-stairs to 
get some rest; but, tired as I was, I could get 
no continuous sleep. The constant arrival of 
early customers, and (very likely) the excite- 
ment of my adventure, effectually prevented 
me from reposing. Before seven o’clock I went 
down-stairs again. The landlady had taken as 
much care of the poor child as the hurry of her 
occupations had allowed her. She was certain 
it could not be more than a day or two old at 
the furthest. She thought it might live, not- 


sure. It had apparently been drugged to pre- 
vent it from attracting attention too soon ; hence 
its remarkable quietness. It was a female 
child. Ifthe proper authorities were appealed 
to it would be promptly placed in the work- 
house, and a due search made for the inhuman 
mother who had abandoned it. So said my 
temporary hostess. But to give over the poor 
baby to parochial mercy was not at all to my 
liking. The strange accident (must I call it 
accident ?) which had brought me to the rescue 
of this infant, the singular manner in which we 
had both stood, for an instant or two, in one 
common danger,—these things urged upon 
me, that it was for me to care for the future of 
the child so strangely given into my hands. 

“And something to that effect I at once 
made known to the woman. Moreover, I beg- 
ged of her to find me a suitable nurse for the 
child, empowering her to make liberal offers of 
payment. I declined calling in the assistance 
of the police, and I felt myself fully justified in 
the refusal. For aught I knew, the wretches 
who had sought the child’s death might not 
feel easy as long as (on any terms) it continued 
to live. If I appealed to the law I was bound 
to tell thé whole truth as it really stood. But 
what a lame, unlikely story had I to tell! 
True, I had a good reputation, and had friends 
of character and influence, who would back my 
word against all probability. But so it might 
also be with the wicked people whom I, by my 
story, must ‘incriminate in such a fearful man- 
ner. Looking back at the distance of twelve 
years I cannot feel that, in this partial conceal- 
ment, I acted wrong; and, as I shall presently 
show, I did not intend that this guilty mystery 
should be left unexamined. 

“A woman of apparently satisfactory char- 





acter, who resided in Shepherd’s Bush, was 


withstanding the hardship of the night expo- | 
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entrusted with the care of the baby. I had 
taken it from the table in that horrible house, 
wrapped up in a dark-coloured shawl. Anoth- 
er and a larger shawl, which had been thrown 
over it, I left behind, for a moment’s delay 
might have destroyed usboth. All the clothes 
the child wore as I carried it to Hammersmith 
have been by me most carefully preserved, but 
they contain nothing at all likely to furnish any 
clue to the secret. About ten o’clock on that 
eventful morning I drove back in a cab (‘ coach’ 
was the word then) to my lodgings in Park 
Street. Neither the landlord nor my servant 
was very much alarmed at my absence for the 
night. It was natural enough that I should 
have prolonged some visit until a late hour, 
and quite as natural that I should have accept- 
ed a bed at a friend’s house. 

“TI now felt fully exhausted, and before I 
could so much as resolve upon my next step I 
knew that I must take some rest, so I forth- 
with went to bed. 

“T got up greatly refreshed about five in the 
afternoon. I had proposed quitting London 
on the morrow, that is,on Friday. Journeys, 
you know, were not the rapid and easy matters 
which they have since then become. I just 


, sent off by that night’s mail a letter to my 


housekeeper, Mrs. Check, informing her that, 
instead of coming down myself, I might possi- 
bly send some clergyman as my substitute. 
Then I went out, and made inquiries of a cleri- 
cal acquaintance as to obtaining the requisite 
help. Never had I felt so thankful for my easy 
circumstances before. . By offering rather lavish 
terms I got a very suitable man, who arranged 
to start next day, and to remain at Bengerley 
for at least two Sundays, and on. the next 
morning I quitted my lodgings somewhat early, 
intent on my discovering scheme. I told the 
landlord that I was going on a visit to a locali- 
ty somewhat away from town, but that I should 
come up every day and inquire about my let- 
ters, &c.,in Park Street. My servant, more- 
over, I should leave there. 

“T took with me a small carpet-bag, and —I 
know not why I should be ashamed to say it 
—a life-preserver in my coat pocket. I was 
going to reconnoitre the guilty house where I had 
spent some hours on the night before the last. 

he man I had seen must be aware that an un- 
known spectator had detected and defeated his 
horrid intent. He must be living in an agony 
of guilty fear. What might he not attempt on 
any person, whose inquisitive observation of the 
house should identify him with the unknown 
witness of his design? I caused myself to be 
driven into the neighbourhood I had been visit- 
ing on the Wednesday afternoon. 

“ With a little trouble and much considering, 
Ifound out the lane in which I had been sur- 
prised by the shower. But there was more 
than one door in the wall. It was, however, 
not long before I managed to identify beyond a 
doubt thé door I had so much occasion to re- 
member. It was now closed, but through the 
keyhole I could observe the garden where I 
had obtained shelter. I walked along the wall, 
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and turned round at the corner to find the front 
of the important house. I found myself near 
Purser’s Cross ; Percy Cross it is often called, 
but the more plebeian title is the true one. 
Not far from the front entrance to Scarlington 
House (such was its name) stood a row of de- 
cent houses. In the window of a baker’s shop 
— the only shop window in all the row— stood 
an announcement of ‘ Lodgings to Let.’ I re- 
solved I would take the lodgings, were they never 
so incommodious, and for some days closely ob- 
serve the outgoings and ingoings of Scarlington 
House. But the apartments proved to be very 
tolerable ones, though decidedly small. 

“T suffered my new landlady (her name was 
Krout) to form what conjectures about me she 
might fancy, I was happy to find her so ready to 
fall into gossip; gossip which —I need not in- 
form you—TI speedily directed towards the in- 
mates of Scarlington House. And I do not think 
she ever suspected of me any deeper motive than a 
commonplace curiosity. To save appearances, 
LT listened and inquired with as apparent an ea- 
gerness when she discussed the other neigh- 
bours. But of her own accord she had much 
to say as to the house which had acquired such 
a terrible interest in my own eyes. 

“The sum and substance of what I obtained 
from her was this. Scarlington House was 
somewhat more pretentious in title than in re- 
ality, for it was not a large house; but it was 
very elegant inside. Mrs. Krout had more 
than once been treated with a view of it. In 
one room there was a curious figure in black 
marble, holding a basket of beautiful flowers 
made of feathers (so I had made no blunder as 
to the house, at all events, but I had no idea 
how important that statue would prove in 
time to come). The house held but five habit- 
ual inmates. These were Mrs. Campion, its 
mistress; Lady Anne Somerby, her elderly 
aunt; a middle-aged servant, commonly spoken 
of as ‘ Parker ;’ a much younger woman, call- 
ed Charlotte; anda boy, or you might almost 
call him a man, entitled ‘John;’ though Mrs. 
Krout believed that he had been christened 
Adolphus. 

“My window was not exactly opposite the 
mysterious house, but I could, of course, see 
any one who passed out of it to the ‘bdker’s. 
Mrs. Krout had prepared me to see Charlotte 
come in during the day. Idid see her; she 
was a neat, good-looking young woman, very 
healthy in appearance ; and she walked rapidly 
and cheerily. (You will at once and entirely 
understand how I noticed these things as bear- 
ing on the dark story that house concealed.) 
She assuredly had no immediate concern in it. 
Later in the day I caught a glimpse of Parker. 
She was a plain, hard-featured, but at the same 
time honest-looking woman, who looked more 
like sixty than fifty. That is all I need say 
about her. The Peerage, which I took an 
early opportunity of consulting, made known 
to me that Lady Anne Somerby was then 
just sixty-two. My thoughts became cen- 














tered on Mrs. Campion. She, my invalu- 
able hostess let me know, was a young and very 
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handsome woman. She had a husband, but he 
was constantly abroad on some Government 
service (I afterwards ascertained that he was a 
valuable servant of the Foreign Office). He 
generally came to England for a month or two 
in the summer. But the rest of the year he 
passed on the Continent, and, as Mrs. Krout 
rightly inagfaet, for the most part at Constan- 
tinople. . Campion was thought to be very 
unhappy at living away from him. They had 
no children ; they had never had any. They 
were not rich, though they were likely some 
day to be so. Mrs. Campion lived very re- 
tired, and saw but little company, and every 
body praised her for doing so. Her aunt, Lad 
Anne, was very weak and nervous, and wanted, 
or thought she wanted, incessant medical ad- 
vice. 

“Great assistance towards clearing away 
this mystery ! 

“ But I would not give it up so soon. 

“The Saturday was rainy, and I saw nothing 
of either of the ladies who lived in Scarlington 
House. I took the omnibus into town, and 
visited my rooms in Park Street. I calculated 
that I should get a sight of Mrs. Campion on 
the Sunday, and I was not quite disappointed. 

“Mrs. Krout —I declare I have ever since 
felt a great tenderness towards ‘gossips,’ let the 
world accuse them as it wll of Krout 
informed me that Mrs. Campion, sometimes 
alone and sometimes accompanied by her aunt, 
attended St. John’s Church in Walham Green. 
I might expect to see her quit her house about 
a quarter before eleven. She actually left it a 
little before that time. I took as much notice 
of her as her close-drawn veil would allow me. 
She was a very elegant-looking woman. Her 
attire did not err on the side of ostentation. 
The servant Charlotte walked close behind 
her; a littlein the rear was John. A glance 
at him satisfied me—a satisfaction I hardly 
needed —that there was no ‘identifying him 
with the man who had caused me such horror 
and terror a few evenings before. As you will 
anticipate, I followed Mrs. Campion to St. 
John’s Church. 

“ Once there, I took out my card and sent it 
into the vestry, with a message to the Rev. Mr. 
A -~ that, if he desired, I would gladly aid him 
in the morning’s service. Just as the pew- 
opener took my card,I saw the ‘John’ of 
Scarlington House emerging from the vestry. 

“Into that vestry I was presently beckoned 
myself. The Rev. Mr. A—— and I had a mu- 
tual friend amongst the London clergy, and we 
were established acquaintances in a moment. 

“Tt was arranged that I should read prayers. 
Shortly before we went in, my reverend brother 
put asmall slip of paper into my hand. 

“Will you be kind enough,’ he said, ‘to 
read this out in the proper place? A lady 
just sent it to me before youcamein. You can 
read it, Idare say?’ 

“T found the handwriting 
and legible; and sol said. T 
paper were, — 


singularly neat 
he words of the 
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“«« A person desires to return humble thanks 
for a great deliverance.’ 

“This paper I have kept with’me ever since ; 
and you will find it amongst the documents I 
propose to leave in your care. 

“You may notice that the first: letters of the 
word ‘ Deliverance’ appear crossed and altered, 
as though the writer had at first intended some 
other word.” 


Here Mr. Carthwaite laid down Mr. Fer- 
rier’s manuscript for a moment; hauled out 
the scrap of paper alluded to, and showed 
it to Mr. and a Ballow. Notice was ta- 
ken of the peculiarity detected by Mr. Fer- 
rier, - the reading of his MS. was re- 
sumed. 


“T could not resist asking Mr. A—— who the 
writer was, and of what nature was that special 
deliverance. 

“« The lady,’ he said, ‘is a Mrs. Campion. 
She is a lady very well connected indeed. She 
has an uncle a bishop, the Bishop of Isly. I 
don’t know exactly what she means, but I have 
no doubt it has something to do with her hus- 
band. Mr. Campion lives abroad, on diplo- 
matic service; and it makes her very unhappy, 
and anxious, I know. Some escape he has 
had, I don’t doubt.’ 

“Tremarked that such a separation must be 
extremely painful, at least where true attach- 
ment existed. 

“And Iam sure,’ said Mr. A——, ‘that 
there is true attachment here. But Mr. Cam- 
pion could not afford to give up his profession, 
not while his father is alive. I’m sorry for it 
indeed. She is a most estimable young wo- 
man. She has never given people the slightest 
excuse for talking about her, and does more in 
charity than many who have much larger 
means.’ . 

“* Presently the hour struck, and we went 
into the church. 

“ Standing in the reading-desk (the loftiest, I 
do think, that I ever saw). I observed Mrs. 
Campion seated in the gallery. 1 much regret- 
ed 1 could find no pretence for preaching as 
wellas reading. I should have liked to com- 
‘ni a sermon bearing on guilty secrecy, and to 

ave watched the lady’s face as I directed my 
shafts at her. But I was unprepared for a ser- 
mon on that day, and before the next Sunday 
(I may inform you at once), Mrs. Campion 
had quitted her house for a few weeks’ visit in 
the country. On Monday the twelfth of 
March I went over to Shepherd’s Bush, to see 
the innocent occasion of all this anxiety and 
curiosity. She had been entrusted toa woman 
of the name of Markley; and seemingly the 
choice had been a wise one. The child was not 
robust, but it was by no means impossible that 
it would live. Mrs. Markley informed me that 
her friend, the landlady of the ‘ Cauliflower’s 
Head’ —the Hammersmith inp, you know, — 
had talked so much about the matter, that the 
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police of their own movement had issued a 
printed notice of the affair. I obtained a copy 
of that notice, and you will find it among the 
papers. It states (you will see) that the child 
was found ‘somewhere in the fields between 
Fulham and Hammersmith.’ 

“No doubt they supposed that I had picked 
up the poor baby on my return from somie late 
party. Iattempted no revision of the story, 
and could only _— that the infamous wretches, 
who might now be seeking the infant’s life, 
would not identify her with the supposed casta- 
way of Hammersmith. 

“I procured her to be duly christened in 
Hammersmith, though not in the chugch. Ut- 
terly without a clue as to the nathe which 
might be most properly given her, I thought of 
recurring to the name first borne by woman, 
and I gave her the name of Eva. For a sur- 
name I thought the month in which she had 
both been born and wonderfully rescued would 
be very suitable for her. I called her therefore 
Eva March. I made such arrangements for her 
support as you may imagine without any de- 
scription of my own. 

“I did not stay in London very long. The 
mystery of Scarlington House appeared to defy 
penetration. 

“To the world Mrs. Campion’s life appeared 
to be all fair and speckless. I alone had ob- 
tained a glimpse of what lay beneath. Sure I 
am that, but for the fact of the child’s exist- 
ence, I should have never quite known whether 
I had not been the dupe of some singular 
dream. I sought no legal assistance, no detec- 
tive’s aid. In this I fear I erred ; but a dread 
of ridicule has more than once led me into 
error, Let me beg you, if occasion should 
ever come, to tell without reserve the tale I 
could never venture to tell myself. To pro- 
ceed: I had not much more gossip with Mrs. 
Krout. Once I heard her say that Parker, Mrs. 
Campion’s elderly servant, had been grumblin 
to her about the diminished confidence lately 
shown her by her mistress. On my last visit 
to my little potégée at Shepherd’s Bush, Mrs. 
Markley told me that a tall boy, dressed like 
a page, had been inquiring as to the child. 

“The description answered marvellously well 
to Mrs. Campion’s ‘John.’ Mrs. Markely had 
told him that the child had been placed with 
her by its friends, who paid well for its main- 
tenance. Which was the wisest and safest an- 
swer she could have given. On my return to 
Bengerley she sent me regularly and (on* the 
whole) favourable accounts of the child’s pro- 
gress. In the following June I came up to 
have a peep at our Queen’s coronation: of 
course I went to see little Eva. Very shortly 
after, I took a six weeks’ excursion into Ger- 
many, 

“On my return I found, at my customary 
lodgings in Park Street, a letter from Mrs. - 

arkley, informing me that the poor little 
thing had died, after a day or two’s illness, on 
the twenty-fourth of July.” : 
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still in his reading, by a groan of disappoint- 
ment from Mrs. Ballow. 

“Ts it possible?” she said. ‘“ Why,I took 
for granted that the Miss March I once saw 


was this same poor child. 
disappointed in my life.” 

“Wait a little, if you please, Mrs. Ballow,” 
‘said the lawyer. ‘ Allow me to proceed, and 
you'll find that the strangest part of the story 
is yet to be told.” 

And Mr. Carthwaite, we need not say, was 
prayed by all means to go on. He took a good 
draught of water, and at once resumed his 
reading. 


I never was more 


“ All the letters I ever got from Mrs. Mark- 
ley, including that which announced to me the 
poor child’s death, I shall leave among the 
papers I intend entrusting to my good friend 
and adviser, Mr. Cartlhiwaite. 

“You will not be astonished that my suspi- 
cions, as well as my sorrows, were much ex- 
cited by this event. I hastened down to Shep- 
herd’s Bush; and when there I was told that 
Mrs. Markley had given up her home, and 
gone—she had said—to follow a brother to 
Australia. What could I have done, even had 
I overtaken her (as I possibly might) ere the 
ship had quitted Plymouth ? 

“ There were neighbours to testify to her care 
of the child, as well as to its apparently de- 
clining state. 

“‘T spoke to the doctor who had been called 
in; to the undertaker, whose labour had su- 
perseded the doctor’s. ‘To all appearance no 
story was ever more free from duplicity or 
mystery. But who with the knowledge I had, 
would have been readily satisfied ? The miscre- 
ants, who might wish the child dead, had had 
such a check to their designs as would call forth 
all their shrewdness. They would leave no 
rubs or botches in their second attempt, I might 


& | be very well assured. However, this time also 


I kept my suspicions to myself. It seemed the 
strangest dispensation of Providence that I 
could have conceived. Baffled, as by a miracle, 
the wicked had got their way after all. The 
had their way, even granting the child’s deat 
to have been a natural one. And there was 
little to disprove the fact that ithad been so. I 
tried to think less and less of the strange mys- 
tery. As time went on it sank a little lower 
in my thoughts, though forgotten it could never 
be. It was wonderfully recalled to me in the 
following way. 

“TI was again in London, and at my old 
rooms in Park Street in the end of March, 1842. 
It was the 29th of the month, and Easter Tues- 
day. I had appointed for my nephew Richard 
— my heir, as you know —to spend with me the 
latter portion of his Easter holidays. I had 
been waiting for some time over the hour of his 


expected arrival, and I need not mind saying 
that I was becoming somewhat cross, when he 
drove up to the door in a cab. 
alone. 


But he was not 
He brought with him a pretty but 





Here Mr. Carthwaite was brought to a stand- 
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shabby-looking child of the apparent age of 
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four years. Richard was very much excited. 
He told me that (thinking he might be rather 
too early for me if he came from the station at 
once) he had been taking a stroll up and down 
the streets, and had met the poor little thing 
crying, and complaining that she was cold; 
‘and, uncle Nicholas,’ he went on to say, ‘ the 

liceman would have taken her to the work- 
om. But I told him I should take her to 
you. You're fond of children; and mamma 
says she hears you once took charge of a stray 
child before, and that it died, so I thought this 
little girl would be just the thing.’ 

“I said, ‘You're an odd boy, Dick. Well, 
you may bring the child up-stairs.’ 

“My Park-Street lodgings had first been 
tenanted by me in the lifetime of my poor dear 
wife, and the front room was very richly fur- 
nished. Now it struck me, when we brought in 
the child, that nothing in it seemed greatly to 
astonish her. She looked pleased, but it was 
rather as one seeing again what is familiar, than 
as one arrested by what is new. 

“We could get little from her tending to 
show who she was or whence she came. 
knew that to make her feel at home, and suf- 
fer her to talk at will, would gain us more in- 
formation than plying her with questions while 
shyness closed her lips. We soon made her at 
home, and by fits and starts the little she could 
ever tell us was brought out. She said her 
name was ‘ Lully.’ We could never bring her 
to any more intelligible appellation. She had 
a ‘mamma,’ who lived ‘ by the sea.’ Her mam- 
ma had gone away, and ‘Mary’—who from 
the prominent position she occupied in the 
story must surely have been the nurse, — 
‘ Mary’ had taken her in a carriage a long way, 
and a ‘nasty woman with a face like that’ — 
and the child pointed to a crimson damask 
ottoman, — this red-faced woman had taken her 
into the street and left her there. I could not 
obtain from her the name of her mamma, or of 
her place of abode. I asked her if she had a 
papa. She said her papa was gone ‘over the 
sea,’ —‘ gone a long way.’ That the child had 
been reared in no common home was already 
pretty manifest. 

“She was trotting about the room amusing 
herelf with looking at one thing after another, 
when she suddenly let fall some words that 
startled me almost fearfully. She spoke about 
‘a black man with the pretty flowers,’ at once re- 
calling to me the figure I had noticed in the 
parlour of Scarlington House. In my bedroom 
there was a screen somewhat resembling that 
which I had noticed in that memorable parlour. 

“I took the child to it, and she said some- 
thing which tallied with what I had observed as 
to that gaily painted screen I spoke of. I ar- 
ranged for the care of the child that night, and 
next morning I once more took my way to- 
wards Scarlington House. I found my good. 
Mrs. Krout, the bakeress, in the old shop, and 
just as communicative as ever. Mrs. Campion 

ad quitted Scarlington House many months 
ago, and had gone (Mrs. Krout understood) to 
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Brighton. Parker, the old servant, had died 
about a year before. Charlotte was married. 
Lady Anne Somerby was alive, but thought to 
be declining. 

“ About three or four years before Mrs. Cam- 
pion had had a little girl. Mrs. Krout had seen 
the child. Certainly the description she gave 
(without much prompting on my part) did an- 
swer singularly well to the child Phad left in 
Park Street. Mrs. Krout said that it was diffi- 
cult to see the child and to believe that she was 
no older than her alleged age, which, when 
Mrs. Krout had last seen her (in the preceding 
September), had, she thought, been about two 
years and ahalf. I had already concluded that 
the chil must be full four. 

“T went back into town with a conjecture al- 
ready formed in my own mind. he child 
which Richard had found in the streets —he 
could not name the exact place — must surely 
be the same as the one so strangely thrown on 
my hands in the first days of her existence. 
She had, it would seem, been brought up, after 
all, in the home which had so rudely cast her 


Ij out. Compunction had seized -her enemies, or 


something had occurred to alter their motives, 
or the worker of all the mischief had died or 
been superseded. The child had been restored 
to those who ought never to have parted with 
her. Her birth had been post-dated, to serve 
some undiscoverable purpose of hoodwinking 
the world. But after a while she had been cast 
out again, —only this time her enemies had not 
directly sought her life. It was verily a strange 
thing. What mystery brooded over her?— 
now breaking out in murderous hatred against 
her, then working in her favour, then, again, 
rece | her evil influence to gain the ay’ 
Above all, what destiny had thus twice ap- 
peared to commit her safety to my keeping ? 

“Let me hasten to the end. I felt it right 
to advertise the matter publicly, and so I did. 
She might have been but accidentally lost. 

“In my advertisement I intimated that, if no 
one claimed her, I would charge myself with 
her whole future. For several days I got no 
answer. My advertisement you will find among 
the papers. It simply states that the child was 
found somewhere ‘near Euston Square. 

“It was, as I have noted down, on the 7th of 
April, that at an early hour a brougham drove 
up to my lodgings. 

“TI was alone now. I had sent off Master 
Richard to Eton, with twice as many sovereigns 
as I had intended to give him, and thrice as 
many as it was at all fitting he should have. 

“The brougham held a gentleman, who 
quickly announced that he called respecting my 
advertisement as to the lost little girl. He gave 
me no name. I might have been more pet- 
emptory in requiring one; hut there was in his 
countenance such a look of dejected misery 4s 
would have moved the compassion of the very 
sternest. For the rest, he was a man seemingly 
under forty, and his manner was, I do think, a 

rfect a model of behaviour as I ever saw. 





ut it could not conceal the sorrow which be- 
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trayed itself in his every feature, and that shook 
his very voice as he addressed me. As you 


will guess, my first question to him was,’ 


whether he claimed any right over the lost 

child. He answered in a tone of positive an- 

guish — ‘sorrow’ would be too weak a word 
by far. He said, ‘ None. I have no child ; on- 
ly I would befriend this unhappy little creature 

if she wants a friend. I cannot forget that I 

was once’ — 

“I ventured to say, ‘You were once a fa- 
ther?’ 

“Twas sorry I had said it, for something 
seemed greatly to increase his suffering. I 
pressed him, as he had come, at all events to 
seg the child. I think, if it had not been so dif- 
ficult to refuse, he would rather have declined. 
Bat she was under the care of the people of the 
house, and I had her up-stairs at once. Noth- 
ing in her countenance betrayed the slightest 
knowledge of him. So he surely might be tell- 
ing the truth when he said that she was not his. 

e looked steadily at her, and I am sure he 
shed tears. I heard him say, ‘God forgive her 
who has been the cause of this!’ or words to 

‘ that effect. And then I sent her away. He 
told me that — protesting against being bound 
hy any duty —he was willing to care for the 
child in the amplest manner. I told him— 
perhaps with some sharpness —that the child 
was my care, and that I should only allow my 
care of her to be superseded by some rightful 
claim. He looked by no means displeased. 

Did I, he inquired, purpose adopting her as my 

daughter? I said, JVo; that would interfere 
with the just expectations of others. I should 
not engage to make the child a lady; only that 
she should be so cared for that, if claimed at 
any time, the parents owning her should have 
no cause to be ashamed of her. 

“¢That will be best,’ he said.. ‘That isa 
wise plan. She has no claim on myself. But 
though I may not be a father’—and the 
wretched expression of his face grew more in- 
tense than ever, —‘ yet I can feel for children, 
and would have provided for her—out of — 
oyt of charity.’ 

“ And then he left me, and I have never seen 
him again. 

“From that time Eva March —for I verily 
believe her to be that same child —has been 
left undisturbed in my charge. 

“Some cautious inquiries I made about Mrs. 
Campion. I heard that she had quitred Brigh- 
ton, and, with her little girl, was living in Paris, 
where her husband had now joined her. Her 
aunt, Lady Anne, was dead, and it seemed to 
be a prevalent belief that her departure from 
Brighton had involved ‘ something very odd.’ 

“T have heard nothing more of her up to this 
very hour. 

“But now to the purpose for which I have 
written this minute— perhaps tediously minute 
—narrative. What Eva’s rightful place in the 
world might prove to be, I have never been 
able to tell. Perhaps she is the child of those 
to whom her existence would be a disgrace. 
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Perhaps she is the lawful offspring of a gentle- 
man. In that case it were an irreparable wrong 
to her to bring her up without a lady’s acquire- 
ments and accomplishments. 

“Possibly she may one day be known as the - 
lost daughter of poor and honest parents; in 
which case it would be cruel to them so to edu- 
cate her that she would be as alien from them as if 
she were verily dead. 

“You, having read this narrative, will per- 
ceive how much there is to support either view 
of the case — how impossible it is to say which 
were the more likely. 

“T have set myself, and I now propose to 
transfer to you, a somewhat difficult problem. 
I have endeavoured to bring up Eva so as to fit 
her for any station which a future discovery may 
assign to her. This, I am well aware, may 
appear a thing absurdly impossible. But I 
have felt it my duty, at-all events, to attempt it. 

“Mrs. Check, my old housekeeper, left me, 
several vears ago, to set up a little home for her- 
self in Islington ; and with her has Eva spent 
the greater portion of her life. She attends a 
school — carefully selected by me —in Kensing- 
ton, kept by Miss Farnworth, anf her home has 
hitherto been with Mrs. Check, but also in part 
with myself at Bengerley. 

“Tam anxious that she should continue to 
enjoy two homes, and that your house should be 
one of them when Lam no more. You occupy 
a medium station in life; and do not be offend- 
ed — for I by no means intend it as a reproach 
— when I say that I do not think you will at 
any time get much higher in the world.” 


“ Well, I am sure!” Mrs. Ballow inter- 
rupted. “I do think uncle Ferrier might 
as well have omitted that.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Ballow,— “my 
dear, it’s very true. Pray allow Mr. Carth- 
waite to go on.” Which Mr. Carthwaite 
did. 


“T have bequeathed you a small legacy, 
quite apart from the course you may choose to 


‘take as to Eva March. If you find it compati- 


ble with your interests to take such partial care 
of her as I have suggested, I leave one thousand 
pounds duly secured. The interest of this, to- 
gether with an annual payment my executors 
are authorized to make, will cover the cost of 
her maintenance and education. If she be the 
child I think her, she will, as you know, be now 
nearly thirteen; and she looks no younger. 
When she comes of age: five hundred pounds 
will be her own, and the other half yours, if you 
accept this trust that I propose to you. 

«ft have no more to add, but to wish you 
every prosperity. Iam little given to supersti- 
tion, but the thought is strong upon me that the 
mystery, so impenetrable by me, will one day 
be known and come abroad. And if not now, 
there must come a day, when the world’s dark- 
est secrets will be as fully declared before men, 
as they are all the while open to God. 
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“May you and I, my dear kinsmen and 
friends, be found clear from alk fault in our 
share of so very strange and perplexing a histo- 

! I know you will endeavor to be so. 

“Let Eva learn her history by degrees. You 
will seek to make it as little painful to her as 
you can, I rest fully assured. 

‘Your affectionate Uncle, 


“ NicHoLas FERRIER.” 


Here Mr. Carthwaite concluded his read- 
ing, and Mrs. Ballow got out the wine. 


CHAPTER Il. 
OUR HEROINE. 


WueEn the history had been fully read, 
Mr. Carthwaite was glad enough to imbibe 
a glass of sherry. For a few minutes little 
was spoken, either by the Ballows or by 
himself. 

“ Of course it is for you, Mr. Ballow, and 
for Mrs. Ballow, to consider what you will 
do. Perhaps you will wish to postpone the 
matter a few days.” 

“ What do you say, My dear?” said Mr. 
Ballow to his wife. 

“ Nay, m love, I should like to hear 


~what you think ; of course it must rest with 


” 


“ Not at all. You'll find me quite ready 
to come into your plans, whatever they are. 
Well, shall we consider the matter for a 
few days ?” 

“ “i Frederick, if you really leave it 

‘to me, J should say, accept the trust at 
‘once: I’m sure J never felt so much inter- 
ested in anything I ever heard of. ~ It’s 
actually like being in a novel, you know, in- 
stead of merely reading it. I know I shall 
be dreaming of that horrid house, and of 
that man in black marble, for nights and 
nights to come.” i 

“My dear, I hope not. If you're going 
to do that, I’d rather you kept awake. You'll 
disturb me dreadfully.” 

“ Now, Frederick, really there’s a time 
for all things.” 

“ Well, well! —So, Mr. Carthwaite, I) 
think.we may say, without any more hesita- 
tion, that we accept the trust. It seems to 
have been:the swish of Mr. Ferrier that we 
should; and we feel ourselves under great 

. obligation to him! for so handsomely remem- 
bering us in his will. I hope we shall dis- 
charge our duty in this matter as he would 
have had us discharge it. You will kindly 
point out to us any legal matters’ that may 





«come to form a part of it ?” 
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“Most certainly, Mr. Ballow; and I 
trust you will take no offense if I say that 
they shall be no expense to you. You must 
allow me to feel a little interest in the mat- 
ter also. Who, indeed, could do other. 
wise ?” 

“ Who, indeed?” returned Mr. Ballow. 
“It’s beyond everything I ever heard of, or 
read of, in all my days. Don’t you think 
that more might have been discovered, if 
— say — a detective had been set to work ?” 

“Why, indeed,I am far from thinking 
that our friend took the best course in every 
way. But, yousee (he confesses it himself), 
he was so set against telling any one the 
particulars about his getting into that house, 
that he could never set himself, heartily and 
unreservedly, to find the thing out. At the 
same time, it’s as tangled a case as one 
could well imagine; and, I fear, as black a 
matter as ever was heard of. Idon’t see 
that we can do anything in it now.” 

“T’m so impatient,” said Mrs. Ballow, “ to 
see the little girl. 


story then. Could we not have Eva here 
for her Christmas holidays ? — for part of 
her holidays, at all events ?” 

Neither of the two gentlemen had any- 
thing to advance against this proposal ; soon 
that very day Miss March’s schoolmistress, 


| whose name and address were known to 


Mr. Carthwaite, was favoured with a letter, 
inviting Eva to spend Christmas at Minch- 
ley. The circumstances which entitled the 
Ballows to desire her presence were also 
duly explained to Miss Farnworth. The 
t of Wednesday brought a letter from 
Miss ¥arnworth, and also a brief note from 
her pupil. The upshot of both was that Miss 
March would present herself, all being well, 
before her new friends on the Monday. 
Very long and anxiously, between the 
Wednesday and the Monday, did Mrs. Bal- 
low ponder on the new subject of interest 
so suddenly introduced into her life. What 
sort of young lady would Miss March prove 
to be ? and would the mystery encircling 
her ever be dispelled? and how? and how 
soon? and with what issue? It should be 
said that, though Mrs. Ballow had once or 
twice beheld Eva, she had taken no special 
notice of her. The glimpses had been very 
transitory, and some time had gone by since 
the last interview, so that, virtually, Miss 
March would be an entire stranger in 
the Ballow household. Mrs. Ballow was a 
very kind woman, and she was prepared to 
greet her late uncle’s protégée with more 
than ordinary kindness. She made up her 
mind that a very grand dénouement would 
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her, but I had no. idea of this wonderful * 
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one day crown the story, and give celeb- 
rity to all the actors in it. Probably it 
would not come just then. The novelists, 
who are so seldom wrong, were unanimous 
in deferring the clearing up until the mys- 
terious one had fallen hopelessly in love. 
Mrs. Ballow painted, in her own mind, 
the happy dispersion of the mystery envel- 
oping Miss Eva. Peradventure, one day — 
when she was not thinking of it (if such a 
day could ever come) —a lordly chariot 
would clatter up the streets of Minchley, 
and stop at Mrs. Ballow’s door. Out of it 
would get a magnificent lady, pale, beauti- 
ful, an 
— claim her as her long-parted child. 
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travelled alone. I thought Mrs. Check 
would come with you.” 

“ Oh, indeed, Mrs. Ballow, but I’m not 
sorry for it; I’m very glad I came alone.” 

“ Why, my dear child, I hope you don’t 
mean that; Mrs. Check isn’t kind to you?” 

“ Kind! oh yes, she’s very kind; she 
couldn’t be unkind if she tried. But then, 
you see, one wants people to be more than 
kind; one wants them to have some talk in 
them. Now, Mrs. Check —it’s not her 
fault, I dare say, but she really can talk 
about nothing but beef.” 

“ Beef! bless me! Why, does she keep a 


breathless; she would call for Eva, | butcher’s shop ?” 


“ Oh no, Mrs. Ballow, she keeps no shop 


“ Let me look at her! Has she ared spot; of any kind. She’s got a niece married to 
on her elbow ? Yes! Then the proof is be-ia grazier in the country, that’s all; and 


yond all questioning ! My worthy, excellent : 


friend” (this, of course, would be to Mrs. 
Ballow), “ bless you for the protection you 
have given my lost daughter. I am the 
Countess of Kitchenham, and she is the Lady 
Laurinda de Bottlejack, heiress of full 
fifty thousand a year! Her wretched uncle, 
to whom we owe all our misery, was yester- 
day knocked down by a special engine at 
Paddington, and just hetes he died — peni- 
tent, I hope—he confessed everything to 
one of the porters. Come, my long-lost 
child, and let it be our very first care to 
rain rewards on these friends who have shel- 
tered you!” 

In some such groove ran Mrs. Ballow’s 
wonted thoughts. She did not trouble her 
husband with many of them. For ashe had 
besought her to keep awake when she talked 
of dreaming over the story, so now he would 
tell her to go to sleep if ever she began 
wondering and oe about Eva. 

On Monday, December 23rd, Mr. Ballow 
went forth to meet the evening train from 
London. He + ag detected Miss March, 
and very shortly he and she were together 
in the Ballow dining-room. 

Eva was not atall a shy girl, — not so shy, 
Mrs. Ballow thought, as a heroine ought to 
have been. She was a_healthy-lookin 
gitl, clear brown eyes, rosy, and— va 
truth is truth, rather fat cheeks ; abundance 
of golden brown hair, and something of a 
bouncing, make-myself-at-home sort of a 
manner altogether. As Mr. Ferrier has 
told us, her appearance fully warranted him 
in assigning her twelve years and three 
quarters for her age. : 

Such was Eva March. Mrs. Ballow greet- 
ed her with some ordinary expressions of 
kindness, and drew her towards the fire. 
“Tm sorry, my dear, you should have 








beef is the only thing she seems to have 
any ideas about. There was a very nice 
gentleman in the railway carriage to-day, 
and he talked delightfully all the way, ex- 
cept when he let me talk to him.” 

“ Well, my dear, it’s quite right that you 
should be fond of information — young peo- 
ple should always be improving themselves.” 

“ Oh dear, it wasn’t anything of that kind, 
I assure you. No, indeed; I get improved 
quite enough at Miss Farnworth’s —‘ Old 
Pokey,’ we sometimes call her. No, this 
gentleman told me all about the theatres, 
and did it so well; it was like going there, 
Ideclare.” But at this moment Eva stopped 
short, and she looked quite unhappy. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ballow,” she said, “ the. only 
time I ever went to a play was with my 
guardian, Mr. Ferrier. He dlways said he 
was my guardian, but no relation at all, you 
know. I do feel so sorry that he is gone.” 

You must remember, lest you should be 
ony an to Eva, that Mr. Ferrier had 
not thought it right to treat Eva in any way 
as his daughter ; that her visits to Bengerley 
and interviews with him elsewhere had been 
brief and at distant intervals, and that she 
knew not yet her full measure of obligation 
to him. Hence it must not be laid to her 
charge if his recent death sat — on 
her spirits. It was as he would have de- 
sired himself. And he has given us his 
reasons for it. 

Mrs. Ballow thought she should like to 
discover how much of Eva’s history was 
known to herself. 

“‘ Yes, my dear,” she said, “ you may well 
say that you’ve lost a friend in dear Mr.. 
Ferrier. You don’t know how deep an in-. 
terest he took in you.” 

“ Oh yes! I used often to wish he would 
let me how him how grateful I was; and 
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now, you see, J never shall. To be sure, it 
was his nephew Richard who found me in 
the streets, and then his uncle brought me 
up, — or had me brought up, — out of char- 
ity, = know.” 

“Well, my dear, there need be no dis- 
grace in receiving charity.” 

“ Oh, of course not! Why, how could 
people ever be charitable if there were no- 
body to want charity? I’m sure I never 
mind what people say about my being the 
child of charity. I know I’m much happier 
than many girls who think a great deal of 
themselves, and their papas and mammas, 
and the grand parties they give, and such- 
like.” 

Mr. Ballow said he was glad to see so 
young a lady so sensible. 

Ballow not altogether approv- 
ing, said she would now prepare the tea. 

“ You can eat a mutton chop, my dear ?” 
she asked Eva. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Ballow, I’m sure I could 
eat two;” which she eventually did. 

“You'll like to have some companions of 

our own age, or about your own age, my 
ove?” Mrs. Ballow said. “I shall intro- 
duce you to my little girls to-morrow, and I 
hope that you and they will be good friends.” 

“ Oh yes! But I think I like boys rather 
better than girls.” 

“ Well, if you like boys, Tom and Alfred 
will be very glad to play with you, I know.” 

_And by-and-bye they separated for the 


night. 

‘ie Ballow was quite mortified at find- 
ing Miss Marth so different from the pale, 
budding heroine she had imagined — “a 

rfect tomboy!” as she said up-stairs to 


r. Ballow. And possibly some of us may 
think her in the right. But if Eva was pe- 
culiar, pray recollect that her education had 
been also designedly peculiar. Mr. Ferrier 
had intended that she should find herself at 
home in whatever station might one day 
— to be her proper sphere. This plan 

ad involved more variety of intercourse 
than commonly falls to the lot of young 
girls. And this variety had involved, in its 
turn, the acquiring of a somewhat ungrace- 
ful confidence. 

Well, well, if I can read her horoscope 
aright, she will meet with much to teach her 
some diffidence ere the secret of her life be 
unravelled, and she and we part company 
for good. And long before her Christmas 
visit was over, Mrs. Ballow had heartily re- 
tracted the prejudice which on first im- 

ressions had sprung up within her. Miss 

arch proved a prodigious help and com- 
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fort in the house. Her very preference for 
the company of boys was a source of im- 
mense advantage. She acquired such in- 
fluence with Alfred and Tom, and used that 
influence for such good ends, that they 
passed their Christmas holidays in almost 
uninterrupted goodness. ‘ Really,” as their 
delighted mamma often said, “ they gave her 
next to notrouble now.” Mr. Ballow quite 
agreed with her that Miss March would be 
worth keeping, though at the whole cost of 
her maintenance. 

Besides, the having her involved some 
celebrity to the house that held her. 

Some inkling of her extraordinary story 
had gone abroad in Mr. Ferrier’s lifetime, 
and it was no part of his injunctions that 
any of it should now be concealed. It. be- 
came the talk of Minchley, and of a con- 
stantly widening sphere around Minchley. 
People became anxious to know the Bal- 
lows. Ladies with coughs and colds called 
in Mr. Ballow, that they might find an 
excuse for asking to look at the wonderful 
manuscript made over to him by Mr. Ferri- 
er. Thence he came to have more serious 
illnesses confided to him. 

It was not very logical in people to argue 
that a man, deemed worthy of such a trust 
as Mr. Ferrier’s, was sound in matters of 
rhubarb and magnesia; but people — En- 
glish people, at all events — are little wont 
to act from a logical standing-point. 

So Mr. Ballow grew to have a good prac- 
tice. Uncle Ferrier’s three hundred pounds 
came in, like a seasonable wind, to waft 
safely away the so long stranded ship. And 
the Ballows— ‘really very nice people 
when you came to know them” — might 
count that the unfavourable corner in their 
lives was turned at last. 

I trust that, out of the absorbing interest 
you feel for our heroine, you have a little 
sympathy to spare for her new Minchley 
friends. Let me, therefore, assure you that 
their novel prosperity was no delusive calm, 
but that it proved permanent, they having 
the sense to take the tide at its favourable 
turn. So, whatever demand on our sym- 
pathies may be made in this story, we may 
pronounce the Ballows out of danger. 

Eva went back to London and to Ken- 
sington in proper time. Her summer holi- 
= would not begin until the last week in 

uly. . 

It was arranged that the Ballows, at the 
commencement of her holidays, should take 
an excursion to London, to see what the 
whole world was then rushing up to see, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 
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Mr. Ballow had at once more money and 
less time to spare than at any former period 

of his life. 

‘But he thought he could manage to leave 
home for a few days. And the plan was 
put into action. Mr. Ballow found time to 
go and look at Scarlington House. 

That house had nothing to tell about its 
former inmates, Mrs. Campion and her be- 
longings. The name of Krout no longer 
appeared over the baker’s shop. Scarling- 
ton House was now tenanted by the lucky 
inventor of a new sort of lucifer match. Mr. 
Ballow had written out by degrees a few 
— of the manuscript story. The origi- 
nal was kept in Mr. Carthwaite’s office. 
In the —_ all the exact localities, as 
well as all the names of persons, were en- 
tirely omitted; so that the many persons 
who had been permitted to read the story 
had no idea in which of the London suburbs 
they ought to look for its locality. The 
name of Walham Green had slipped, on 
one occasion, from Mr. Ferrier’s* lips in 
speaking to Mrs. Ballow. But he had 
quietly begged her not to mention his hav- 
ing once lodged there. And she had fully 
kept it to herself and her husband. A 
promise not in any way to introduce the 
narrative into print was exacted from all 
who were allowed to read it. 

Mr. Carthwaite had recommended that 
no attempt should be made to invite revela- 
tions by public advertising. “It would,” he 
said, “serve no other purpose than to put 
on their guard such persons — and we must 
suppose that there are such — as are inter- 
ested in keeping the matter secret. Let 
them be brought to fancy that all idea of 
discovery is given up, and they are all the 
more likely to commit themselves. The 
thing is, to be ready to follow up, at the 
shortest notice, any clue that may be offered 
us. I should not be dealing frankly with 
you if I told you that 1 had much hope of 
any discovery ever being made.” 

They came to London, and spent the 
most of theirstime in the wonderful Crystal 
Palace. Never, it is to be feared, how 
many soever of such exhibitions we may be 
spared to see, shall we retaste, in its fresh- 
ness, the wondering pleasure which then 
made captives of us all. I should think 
few enjoyed it more intensely than our 
young friend Eva. They were established 
in lodgings not far from Euston Square. 
_The exaggerated dread of an enormous 
rise in the price of accommodation had 
impelled the Ballows to lay hands on the 
first rooms they found. ‘Two delightful 
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and their appetite only a very little dulled, 
and they were making the most of the third 
day. It was, for Mr. Ballow, the last day 
he could allow himself. He must return 
home to his patients. His wife and family, 
as well as Miss March, he would leave in 
London for a little while. Eva, at the 
earnest desire of the Ballows, was their 
constant guest in the daytime, although her 
nominal home was with Mrs. Check, in Is- 
lington. It was in the neighbourhood of 
Euston Square that she had been found by 
young Ferrier more than nine years before : 
and she could almost fancy that, with a re- 
turn to the long-forgotten streets, one or 
two little incidents of that important day 
came back out of the darkness of the past. 
But there was enough in the present to 
engage her with other thoughts now. 

he Crystal Palace was crowded rather 
more than usually on that third day, and 
they were visiting the beautiful things they 
had not seen, and revisiting the beautiful 
things they had seen, when Mrs. Ballow’s 
attention was called away from the sights 
of the place to take notice of a change in 
Eva. The girl looked as Mrs. Ballow had 
never seen her look before, — agitated, 
frightened, and actually pale. 

“ My dear, I’m afraid you’re not well. 
Do you feel the heat too much for you?” 

It was a full minute before she got any 
reply. 

‘ Mrs. Ballow, look at that woman in the 
green shawl! —that red-faced woman !” 

“Green shawl, my dear! Oh yes. But 
‘face!’ I don’t see her face.” 

For the green-shawled lady now stood 
with her back to them, contemplating the 
Queen of Spain’s jewels. 

“Mrs Ballow, pray let me keep close to 

ou. I saw her face just now. You've 
Sound me speak of the woman who took me 
out into the street that night that young 
Mr. Ferrier found me? well, that is the 
woman. I looked at her just now, and all 
seemed to come back to me in a moment. 
I remember a very nice young woman that 
I called ‘ Mary’ taking me somewhere and 
leaving me; and then I recollect this dread- 
ful woman furiously abusing me, and taking 
me into the street; and I never saw her 
again until just now. Oh, look! now you 
can see her face! Pray keep near me!” 

The red face —and it was a very red 
face — was now turning its lustre upon the 
Ballow party. It rested upon Eva; but 
nothing in it betrayed recognition of any 
sort. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Ballow to Eva, 


days had been passed in the Exhibition, | “ whoever she is, she can’t hurt you. And 
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she doesn’t seem to know you. Are you 
sure it isn’t all fancy on your part ?” 

“Oh yes, quite. I remember her very 
expression.” For, at that moment, the 
crimson-faced lady addressed some cross 
words to a pale, discontented-looking little 
girl, who appeared to belong to her. 

“Mr. Ballow!—Frederick, my dear, 
come here directly!” entreated Mrs. Bal- 
low to her husband. 

Mr. Ballow quitted the spectacle a few 


yards away which had been engaging his | 
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which he beckoned up while they were 
mounting the roof of the "bus. 

He heard the lady with the green shawl 
say, “ Driver, do you know Oxford Street ? 
| Set us down at the corner of Oxford 
Street.” Then he heard her companion’s 
amendment. For the latter quietly directed 
that they should be set down at Museum 
Street. Mr. Ballow saw them off; then got 
into his cab, and was driven towards Mu- 
seum Street himself. He could only hope 
that nothing would occur to make the ladies 





attention, and answered to the summons of| altar their destination, in which case the 


his wife. 

“ My dear,” said that wife to Eva, “ ne 
tell Mr. Ballow what you have been telling 
me.” 

And Eva told him. 

“Very curious!” he said. “ Well, 
whether you are right or wrong, my dear, 
I shall keep that woman in view. I'll follow 
her home, and ascertain who she is, and 
whether anything is to be learnt from her. 
Don’t let her frighten you, my dear. We 


won’t give you up to her. There, she’s | 
moving away! I must follow her. Good-| 


bye for the present.” 

About an hour before the closing-time of 
the Exhibition the red-faced lady, hitherto 
closely tracked by Mr. Ballow, moved away 
towards the entrance, and walked out into 
the park. 

She had the little girl with her, and an- 
other more soberly dressed woman kept her 
company. They walked on, talking ina 
tone which savoured somewhat of quarrel- 
ling, until they came into Knightsbridge. 
There they hailed an omnibus proceeding 
eastward, but it was full inside. A second 
and a third past, which laboured under the 
same fatal defect. Mr. Ballow was glad to 
perceive that the lady he was following be- 
trayed no suspicion that her movements 
were observed. 

At last the other woman said that really, 
for her part, she should be thankful, rather 
than wait much longer, to take an out- 
side place on the next ’bus that came in 
sight. The red-faced lady crossly objected 
that it would not be the safest position in 
case the "bus were overturned. Her com- 
panion replied that "busses were never over- 
turned in London — not once in a thousand 
years. The‘lady whom Eva had recognized 
was surely no Londoner. 

It might be important to 
particular about her, and Mr. 


wad every 
allow noted 
this in his mind. In due time another om- 
nibus did come by, and they hailed it, and 
got up outside. Mr. Ballow did not ac- 
company them, but promptly took a cab, 


opportunity would be lost, possibly for ever. 
But to have accompanied them on the om- 
nibus would have made it very difficult for 
him to follow them unsuspected afterwards. 
Once at Museum Street, he lounged about 
with as careless an air as he could assume 
until the expected omnibus should arrive. 
| Vehicle after vehicle rolled in sight and 
again out of sight, like the years which 
mock our hopes as they go by. But at last 
a green shawl, surmounted by a red face, 
proclaimed to Mr. Ballow that his time of 
waiting was now at an end. He made a 
feint of looking in at the windows of Mr. 
Mudie’s library, where I hope there will be 
a sufficient demand for the book which re- 
cords his doings. Then he saw them de- 
scend from the roof (it was not accomplished 
in a moment), and then they turned up 
Museum Street, and he followed them as 
distantly as was possible without losing sight 
of them. They turned to the right, past 
the Museum, and went along Great Russell 
Street, and then up one of the smaller 
streets to the left. 

They halted at a door in one of the little 
streets that open into pty he Inn Road. Mr. 
Ballow saw the country lady —for so she 
evidently was—go in with the little girl. 
But just before she disappeared in at the 
door she let fall one of the gloves she was 
carrying inher hand. Neither she nor her 
companion perceived it, and presently the 
door was shut upon them both. That a 
means of introduction should be thus pro- 
vided him, Mr. Ballow felt to be most fortu- 
nate. He hastened to pick up the glove, 
and looked at it inside. More luck still! 
It was marked with a surname, and the 
initial letter of a Christian name also. 

“J. Dowlas” was written inside of it. 
Mr. Ballow stepped to the door and knocked 
at it. 

It was opened by the woman who had 
entered it last, and who was, in fact, the 
landlady of the house. 

“ Mrs. Dowlas lives here?” said the in- 
quirer. For it would by no means serve his 
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purpose to hand in the lost glove, and then 

to go. 

Yes, sir, Mrs. Dowlas is lodging here | 

just now. Would you wish to speak to| 
er?” 

“If you please: If she will permit me to | 
have a word or two with her, I should be | 
much obliged to her.” Mr. Ballow thought 
it would be a good thing to smooth his way 
by the most profuse politeness. He was 

romptly shown into a parlour close by. 
ere was the lady of his desire, just tak- 
ing her bonnet off. 

“Mrs. Dowlas, here’s a 
wants to see you,” said the 
then quitted the room. 

“ Well, now, and what do you want with 
me ?” was the encouraging reception of Mr. 
Ballow by the red-faced lady. 

“I think I saw you drop your glove just 
before you entered the house ?” | 

“My glove? Why, dear me, yes! It is 
me ; and if you’ve got it, you'll please to 

and it over to me, and be quick.” 

Mr. Ballow handed it over. What was 
he todo now? His ostensible errand was 
performed — his real purpose quite un- 
touched. : 

He waited for a moment or two, in an 

awkward silence. 
“Well, Idon’t know why you're waiting 
here! You can’t be wanting me to give 
you anything for it, — you, with that good 
coat on your back!” 

Mr. Ballow saw that he must either think 
of some plan for approaching the other mat- 
ter, or must be content to fail in it, after 
matters had gone so far in his favour. Just 
at this crisis something did occur to him. 

“T was waiting, Mrs. Dowlas, to be sure 
that you had lost nothing else.” 

Her cross black eyes went rapidly up and 
down, and she was satisfied that she had all 
her belongings as they ought to be. 

“ Not I! and you'd better take yourself 
off! No London tricks for me !” 

“ But, Mrs. Dowlas,there are other things 
one may lose besides gloves. I once heard 
of a person who— I think it was somewhere 
near Euston Square — actually lost a child.” 

“ And pray what’s that to me ?” 

But the change in her look, and the pause 
which interposed between Mr. Ballow’s last 
words and her sulky reply, made it yery 
certain that the affair was something that 
concerned her. 

“Mrs. Dowlas, I do not come here to 
blame you.” 

“No, indeed, I should think not,” the wo- 
man said, her native insolence recovering 
as she thought she saw symptoms of weak- 
ness in the enemy. | 


—- as | 
andlady, and 
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Mr. Ballow felt much ashamed at the 
attitude assumed by him. But it was for a 
great and worthy purpose. Eva’s whole 
life — Eva’s whole prospects— might be 
affected by the humours of this wayward, 
contemptible woman. 

Just at this moment the pale, discontent- 
ed-looking child he had seen with her came 
into the room. 

“Rebecca Jane,” said her mother, “go 
away; I can’t do with you now.” 

Rebecca Jane pointed significantly to a 
small packet which lay upon the table, and 
said she wanted some of its contents. Re- 
becca Jane, you'll be sick with what you. 
have had already, I know. But I suppose 
you won’t let me have any peace till I give 
you one; so there, take it!” 

Rebecca Jane took it, and was gone. 

This episode gave Mr. Ballow time to 
consider what he should say next. 

“ Mrs. Dowlas,” he then went on, “as I 
said, Ido not come to find fault with you. 
I come to ask of: you —to beg you, in fact 
—to tell me something about that child. 
You will be (very likely) doing some one a 
great service. 1 am sure it would please 
you to do any one a kindness.” 

Mrs. Dowlas pursed up her lips, as if to 
say that, in some very extreme case, she 
might be brought even to such a thing as 
that. 

Mr. Ballow once more petitioned her to 
speak. 

She waited, looking angry and fright- 
ened, but striving to look only angry. Then 
she rushed, all at once, into the main cur- 
rent of her story. 

“Tt’s like your impudence, sir, coming 
and troubling me about things that hap- 
pened years ago, pretending all the while 
you’re only coming about a glove. How- 
ever, just to make you thoroughly ashamed 
of yourself, I'l] tell you all about it; not that 
you or anybody else, has any business to 
ask. : 

“T should say it must be nine years ago 
— at all events, it was at Easter-time — it 
was Easter Tuesday. I had come up from 
Wales, where I lived then — where I live 
now,—to nurse my sister Roberts—my 
sister Roberts that lived near Euston 
Square, and that now lives with me and 
my husband in Wales. She has seen a 

eat deal of trouble in her life — and serve 

er right, for she made a great fool of her- 
self in marrying. But, you see, she was 
ill. They wrote to me to tell me, and I 
came up to see after her.” 

* Yes, Mrs. Dowlas, you felt for her as a 
sister, of course.” 

“T felt for myself and my children; she 
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had some money of her own, and I wasn’t 
going to be cheated out of it. 

“ Well, I came up to London (it was the 
first time I had ever been here), and my 
sister Roberts was very ill. When I got to 
the house where she lived at (it was one of 
the streets near the what’s-its-name railway 
station), she was quite raving, quite out of 
her senses. My word ! but I did feel uneasy 
about the money! And really, poor thing, 
I did feel sorry for her, fool as she has always 
been. It was on the Monday night I got 
there, — Easter Monday, you know. She 
kept on talking, talking, talking, all about 
something wrong she ‘had done. I don’t 
know what it was, I couldn’t make it out. 
I suppose it was all the fever, but I did think 
something of it at the time. She went on 
saying that she had done a dreadfully 
cruel thing, and all for the sake of 
money. Thought I, ‘If you have, I do 
hope that we shall at least jind the 
money when you're gone!’ Once or 
twice she started up in the bed, and called 
out, ‘ Oh, a savage wouldn’t have done it! 
A heathen savage wouldn’t have done what 
I’ve done! But I’ll make amends for it all; 
I can make amends, and I will make amends! 
Bring her back, and she'll forgive me yet!’ 
I wanted the doctor to find out what it was 
all about, but he couldn’t for the life of him. 
I sent for a clergyman, and told him to get 
it out of her. He was a poor stick of a fel- 
low, and couldn’t make more out of it than 
Icould. I had the thing all pretty well to 
myself, for the woman of the house, fright- 
ened to death at the idea of catching the 
fever, went away to stay at her sister’s — not 
that it was catching, but I wasn’t at all sorry 
for her to think so. I had in one of those 
hussies they keep at the great hospitals, 
and we did the best we could for my sister ; 
and on the Tuesday morning she was really 
a little better, —not out of danger, but a 
little in the way of it, you know. Sometime 
in the afternoon —I should think it might 
be four o’clock or so— up came a cab to the 
door. I went to the door myself, for I su 

sed it might be the doctor. It was noth- 
ing of the kind; it was a young woman, and 
a little ae with her. They were very re- 
spectable-looking. Oh, trust you people in 
London to put a good face on your wicked- 
ness! I should have said the young woman 
was a decentish kind of servant. She asked 
for my sister. ‘I want to see Mrs. Roberts,’ 
she said. ‘ Perhaps you are Mrs. Roberts ?’ 
Well, I said, ‘ Yes.’ My sister couldn’t ap- 
pear for herself, and I was the proper person 
to stand in herplace. So I didn’t see that 
I was telling any story, though it wasn’t quite 
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the truth. Besides, I wanted to hear what 
she had come about. I let her and the little 
girl come into the front parlor (my .sister 
was lying up-stairs). I thought the woman 
looked frightened and unhappy about some- 


thing or other.” 

ive Mr. Ballow interrupted, “ I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Dowlas, your story interests 
me exceedingly ; but can you remember the 
appearance of the little girl?” 

“Yes, a little rosy plump thing, and I[ 
should say full four years old, if not more. 

“ Well, this brazen-faced creature pulled 
out a letter, supposing me to be Mrs. Rob- 
erts. It was directed to my sister, and I 
opened it and read it. I haven’t got it now, 
for I burnt it, not choosing to tell my sister 
about it; and there wouldn’t be much to 
make out of it if you saw it. It pretended 
to come from a Mr. C——; of course it was 
just a trick from beginning to end. It went 
something in this way, — . 

“*Mr, C —— keeps his promise to Mrs. 
Roberts, and will keep the promise he made. 
in his last letter. He trusts Mrs. Roberts 
will keep hers.’ That was all, and though 
I looked all over, I never could find any 
other letter ‘of the sort or kind. Well, I 
did want to find out something more, so I 
didn’t hurry them away. The young woman 
told me that ‘her master’ had told her that 
I should understand all, and that there’d be 
nothing for herto explain. Ofcourse, as I had 
told her that I was Mrs. Roberts, I could but 
say ‘ Yes, of course I knew all.’ Then she 
cried (like a fool), and just at that moment 
the nurse came in to tell me that the medi- 
cine my sister wanted hadn’t come in, and 
that she ought to have it at once. Would! 
go to the shop, not very far off, and fetch it ? 

“Well, though my sister’s dying would 
have been a good thing for me and my fami- 
ly, and not such a bad thing for her — for 
she’s always been a poor, pitiful, crying sort 
of thing, yet I wasn’t going to let her die 
for the want of anything I could do for her ; 
so I went out to get the physic that instant. 
They kept me waiting a goodish time, and 
when I came back the little girl was there, 
but the woman had gone. I asked the nurse 
if the creature had said anything to her 
about coming back to fetch the little girl. 
‘What!’ she says, ‘has she left the child 
behind her? Then you may be pretty sure 
that she won’t come back at all. I heard 
her crying over the little thing, and _ telling 
her she couldn’t be with her any longer; 
she’s left her here for good. It’s a common 
trick. You'll have to keep her here for a 
week or so, and then on the proper day apply 
to have her taken in at the workhouse. My 
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goodness me! but I was at the little girl to 
get out of her who she was, and who the 
woman was, and where they both came 
from. She kept crying on, and saying, 
‘Mary gone away, Mary gone away, and 
mamma too !’ I don’t know but I might have 
had more ar ong with the little thing; only 
what was I to do, with my sister so ill that 
having the child there might kill her? and 
what could I do with the child, situated as I 
was? So just when it was getting dark — 
it might be about seven o’clock — I took the 
child with me, and told the nurse I would 
try if they would not take her in at the 
work-house that night; and when I had got 
her a few streets off I looked to see that no- 
body was looking, and then I just left her. 
I took care not to lose my way, and told the 
nurse when I got back that I had met a po- 
liceman, and that he had promised to take 
the child into the proper place. 

“ Well, my sister got better. The nurse 
went away before she was strorg enough to 
go out, and I never told her about the woman 
and the child. She’ssuch a soft fool, I should 
never have heard the last of it. When my 
sister had got better, she one day told me 
she was going to Hornsey. She wouldn’t 
have me with her, and she wouldn’t say why 
she was going ; ‘but she came back, looking 
as if something had made her very miserable. 
Iasked her about it, but all she said was, 
‘Never mind: I must bear it now —I must 
go on bearing it—and be thankful it hurts 
only me. What is worse for me is better 
for others.’ That’s all I could get from her; 
and she never talks about it now. She lives 
with us in Wales now. If you can make 
head or tail of the thing, you're cleverer than 
you look. Now, sir, you wanted to hear 
something ; I hope you’ve heard enough?” 

“Madam, I thank you for your very ample 
and candid communication.” And glad was 
Mr. Ballow that he could commend the lady 
without hypocrisy. 

“ Well, and now I should like to know, 
when you have heard all, whether you’ve 
got anything to say against me.” 

And the woman, whose vixenish disposition 
seemed to have recovered from its abeyance 
— like a tigress awaking hungry, — put her- 
self in an attitude whic seemed to intimate 
personal violence. 

But Mr. Ballow stood his ground. Do 
not undervalue his courage because his chal- 
lenger was only a woman. He was a little 
pale man, she a large florid woman. Had 
they stood ready for public and formal com- 
bat, a great many people would have been 
ag to lay heavy odds on the side of the 
ady. 
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“ Madam,” he said, “I told you I did not 
come here to find fault. I will say it again: 
I will say that what you did was— quite 
natural.” 

A sarcasm at which the hearer was too 
dense to be angry. But she had an instinc- 
tive sense that she was somehaw contempt- 
ible in his eyes, and she was thirsting for a 
good ground of quarrel. This, however, 
she was not to enjoy. He had heard her 
story, and though it had interested him, it 
had not enlightened him. It confirmed his 
opinions — already formed—as to Eva’s 
origin. It did not modify them, nor change 
them into certainties. 

“Mrs. Dowlas,” he proceeded, “I can 
only thank you for the trouble you have 
taken, and bid you good morning.’ 

“Good morning! Hah! you’ve a pretty 
notion about mornings ! Good morning, when 
it’s getting dark ! ell, it’s a good thing 
for you that you have nothing to say against 
me; for, mind you, if you did, you’d get the 
worst of it — you'd get the worst of it!’ 

Mr. Ballow did not feel curious to know in 
what form the worst might be given, so to 
make sure of getting the better of it, he 
quitted the room and the house, Mrs. Dow- 
las assuring him as he went through the pas- 
sage, and as he walked in the street past the 
window, that, if he did attack her, “he’d 
get the worst of it, — he’d get the worst of it.” 

Had he not rather got the worst of it gl- 
ready ? was Mr. Ballow’s reflection as he 
left the house behind him. He had acquired 
no real addition to his knowledge, and had 
undergone such a verbal scarifying as had 
never been inflicted on him before. Still, 
Mrs. Dowlas’ savage insolence might not be 
so entirely discreditable to her as a-hasty 
judgment would assume. 

“T don’t know, after all,” reflected Mr. 
Ballow — “I don’t know that I really dis- 
like the woman more for all that disgusting 
bravado of hers. It was most evidently 
put on, — put on to choke the shame which, 
in her inmost heart, she felt at her conduct. 
I think we should be more charitable to each 
other, were we only more observant. We 
should often see that the very behaviour 
which we think betokens utter hardness is, 
in truth, a sign of lingering conscience.” 

This piece of morality nearly cost Mr. 
Ballow his life, for, while yet absorbed in it, 
he found himself half under the wheels of 
acab. No harm, however, came to him, 
and he got home to his family and natrated 
the issue of the adventure to his wife. 

That Eva March and the child rescued 
from Scarlington House were one and the 





same was now less doubtful than ever. That 
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the “ Mr. C.,” whose letter had been read 
by Mrs. Dowlas, though intended for her sis- 
tor, was Mr. Campion, seemed also beyond 
reasonable doubt. In truth, Mr. Ballow be- 
lieved’that though fresh inquiries might pos- 
sibly explain a few dark points, yet the main 
facts of Eva’s birth and early history were 
within his knowledge already. The theory 
_Omwhich he settled may be stated without 
many words, — might, indeed, be easily an- 
ticipated. 

Mrs. Campion, a young and handsome 
woman, is left exposed to the really serious 
trial of the perpetual absence of her hus- 
band. Apparently she passes through the 
ordeal unscathed ; in reality she falls a vic- 
tim to the worst temptations. Her only 
protector is an elderly relative of noble fam- 
ily, but also of weak health, and (very prob- 
ably) of no great force of character. Mrs. 
Campion finds herself about to become a 
mother at a time when the fact, if known, 
will betray her wickedness as a wife, and 
make her an outcast from society. She re- 
solves to sacrifice her child to save herself. 
The man seen by Mr. Ferrier on that fear- 
ful night was either Mrs. Campion’s medical 
attendant or the chief sharer in her guilt 
and secrecy. It was not impossible that he 
combined both characters in one. The 
doomed infant is saved —saved by what (toits 
guilty mother and her accomplices) must 

aye appeared a direct interference of 
Heaven. Mrs. Campion is thankful to be 
wens a terrible crime. She hears gore 
the notice issued in Hammersmith) of the 
abode assigned to the rescued infant. She 
conceives a way of satisfying her feelings 
as a mother, without putting to hazard her 
good name as a woman. She takes the in- 
fant into her house, and post-dates its birth 
by many months. This plan, absurdly im- 
possible in an ordinary case, is quite feasible 
in her peculiar position. She has few inti- 
macies, or none, outside her own doors. 
There are no friendly gossips, eager to come 
and look at the dear baby. The-doctor and 
the nurse are in the worst of her secrets al- 
ready. 

The smallness of the child (especially no- 
ticed in the letters of its Hammersmith 
nurse) would be a material help to the de- 
ception. 

t is accomplished, but its contriver is not 
destined to escape. In some one out of a 
hundred possible ways, her* husband ascer- 
tained her infamy. He knows that the child 
which bears his name is not his own. He 
will not continue a protection to which 
she has no claim; and he will not abandon 
her to the sole care of a wicked and degrad- 
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ed mother. He is somehow induced to com- 
mit her to the care of Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Dowlas’ story explained how that 
plan was annulled. Mr. Campion hears of 
the child found by’ Mr. Ferrier’s nephew, 
and is glad that she should have found such 
generous protection, and feels justified in 
withholding the sad and shameful story of 
her birth. 

This, or something like this, must be the 
true history of those events which had 
formed the great adventure of Mr. Ferrier’s 
life. 

There was one person whose testimony 
might be worth the seeking, and that person 
was Mrs. Roberts, the sister of the red-faced 
lady. 

Mr. Ballow thought that before he quitted 
London on the morrow, he would call again 
at the house near Gray’s Inn Road, and, 
either from Mrs. Dowlas or from her land- 
lady, ascertain the exact spot where Mrs. 
Roberts and her sister had their home. 

He did call accordingly in the following 
afternoon. But Mrs. Dowlas was no longer 
there. She and her daughter — the latter 
very much the worse for the yesterday’s lol- 
lipops— had taken their flight about one 
o'clock, and were now many miles on their 
way home. 

The landlady could not tell in what county, 
city, or village they lived. She had seen 
the name of the place ; it was a name which 
looked all made up W’s and Y’s —as queer 
a name as she ever saw. 

She only knew that it was somewhere in 
Wales. If Mr. Ballow knew where Wales 
was, he knew where Mrs. Dowlas lived ; as 
well, at least, as her landlady — landlady no 
longer now. 

Mr. Ballow went home that day to Minch- 
ley. All the Ballow party, and Eva amongst 
them, went there soon afterwards. 

Our heroine spent nearly all her remain- 
ing holidays at Minchley. She was not at 
this time the only guest of the Ballows. Mr. 
Ballow possessed a middle-aged aunt of the 
name of Wettiman. This lady lived some- 
times at Leamington, and at other times she 
= long visits to various friends, the Bal- 

ows among the number. She was in the 
habit of 
rate) for her board and lodging when she 
went on such visits. She had for many years 
been a widow. She had married, when 
very young, a gentleman who was expected 
to die within two years, and leave her 4 
thousand a year. He lived for thirteemyears 
with her, and left her just about two hun- 
dred. She had the remains of considerable 
beauty, and wherever she went she was ac- 


paying (at no very extravagant 
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customed to be made the first consideration 
in all matters. 

For what reason? This we will briefly 
explain. 

here is a tyranny of the weak over the 
strong; and none who have any acquain- 
tance with the world can be ignorant of its 
existence. 

We see it in diversmanners and various re- 
lations. We behold — or we hear of — kings 
on their thrones crouching in spirit before 
their kneeling ministers; of prelates quak- 
ing and quivering before their archdeacons 
and their chaplains ; of masters and mis- 
tresses dreadfully bullied by their servants; 
of parents in abject awe of their children ; 
of husbands — but that, to be sure, has been 
talked of quite enough,—of husbands 
quailing at a look from their wives. Now 
aunt Wettiman’s power over all with whom 
she came in contact had its source in her 
physical weakness. In a word, she was 
slightly subject to fits; and none of her 
acquaintance were willing to incur, by 
thwarting her, the hazard of driving her 
into a paroxysm of her malady. 

The fits were not frequent, nor were they 
such very terrible things when they did 
appear. However, they were its. The 


wolf, though he seldom came out of his lair, 
and could thea be easily chased back again, 


was a real wolf, and no phantom of the 
alarmist. So, with all who knew aunt 
Wettiman, there was an uneasy anxiety to 
do nothing that could throw the poor wo- 
man into one of her dreadful attacks. And 
the ene rooms at feast, and the ut- 
most deference at ordinary times, were 
yielded to Mrs. Wettiman, in right of that 
divinity which hedges in the afflicted. 
Once, indeed (so ran the story), her un- 
happy fits had marred both her own pros- 
ects and the prospects of some one besides 
er. 

It happened on this wise. She was re- 
siding, one summer, at a certain watering- 
nd —I forget its name; but it was not 

eamington, I know. She attended a 
church in which a clergyman of some abili- 
ty was wont to officiate. Hewas a widow- 
er, and, having suffered many things of the 
bustling tyrant he had recently buried, was 
really much delighted with Mrs. Wettiman. 
Her indolent, far mente manner was a real- 
ly refreshing contrast to — to — well, I sup- 
pose we must say to what he had been ac- 
customed to. A certain Sunday came, —a 
Sunday big with great expectations to Mr. 
Pausley. ‘There was to be, from some cause 
which I do not clearly remember, a ve 
brilliant gathering in his church that day. 
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A little detachment of the male and fe- 
male nobility had taken up a brief abode in 
the watering-place aforesaid. Mr. Pausle 
resolved that he would preach a very bril- 
liant sermon, and take the tide of success 
at its flood. The sermon was considered, 
written, and almost conned by heart. It 
was the labour of an entire week. The 
text had been chosen on Monday morning, 
and the last finishing touches were given it 
on Saturday night. 

The day was fine, and the church was 
full. Mr. Pausley retired into the vestry 
at the usual moment, took a glass of some- 
thing ar other —sal volatile I should sup- 
pose, — and mounted the pulpit at the last 
verse of the hymn. 

He was approaching the heart of his dis- 
course, and seemed to be really gaining at- 
tention, when dismal gasps and cries from 
the fourth pew in the central aisle — reck- 
oning from the pulpit — took all the sympa- 
thy elsewhere, and compelled the preacher 
to halt. And it was Mrs. Wettiman who 
carried off all the honours of that morning. 
For I need not say that the imterruption 
was all owing to her. Her fits had come on 
at this untimely hour, and in this unsuitable 
place. And she it was who had a countess 
to chafe her hands, and a marchioness pok- 
”~ at her nose with aromatic vinegar. 

t was on her behalf that a couple of bar- 
onets charged against each other with tum- 
blers of am water; she it was who, when 
somewhat recovered, was driven home in a 
ducal carriage. ; 

The sermon was proceeded with, but 
with a congregation thus fatally discom- 
posed, it gained little more attention than 
the squeak of the mice in the vestry cupboard. 
One spiteful old dowager attributed poor 
Mrs. Wettiman’s affliction only to the rant- 
ing © tan! the preacher. This, of course, 
everybody knew to be nonsense. But Mr. 
Pausley’s golden opportunity was gone. 
Never after could he heer so much as the 
sight of aunt Wettiman; and'within a year 
he died of blighted ambition and a damp 
flannel waistcoat. 

Aunt Wettiman was partly informed of 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
Eva had come to be intimate with the Bal- 
lows. She was not likely to contribute any 
a as to the mystery. She agreed 
with her relatives in keeping from Eva all 
that was not already known toher. “ It 
was not,” she languidly said, “ advisable to 
put ideas into young people’s heads.” 
Certainly it did not appear as if she, in her 
young days, had been subjected to much of 
that pernicious process. Still, aunt Wetti- 
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unpleasant person. It was not 
worldly policy which won her such regard 
as the Ballows accorded her. She saved 
nothing out of her income, and that income 
would expire with herself. The only valu- 
able thing she would leave behind her was 
her golden-topped smelling-bottle, which, 
in virtue of her propensity to fits, was al- 
most as inseparable from her as her very 
nose itself. 

One day in August the Ballows, aunt 
Wettiman, and Eva all took an excursion 
to see a grand mansion, about fourteen 
miles away from Minchley, and the t 
show-place of the county. Park, gardens, 
houses, drawing-rooms, pictures, knick- 
knacks, altogether made up a most enchant- 
ing home. It was the admiration of all, — of 
all, it would seem, save the noble owner, who 
never passed more than six weeks a year 
in it, and that not every year. And it was 
whispered that the payments exacted from 
visitors formed no contemptible portion of 
his lordship’s income. 

The Ballow party were dispersing them- 
selves throughout the saloons, and admiri 
the things they contained, when Mr. Bal- 
low, who stayed behind in a room which the 
others had quitted, was suddenly startled by 
the reappearance of his wife; for her man- 
ner was one of eager surprise, and so like- 
wise were her words. 

“ My dear!” she exclaimed, “come here ! 
come here directly !” 

Mr. Ballow darted into the adjoining 
room, thoroughly convinced that aunt Wet- 
timan had been taken in one of her fits. It 
was an embarrassing occasion. 

_ What am I to do with her?” he was 

thinking. “How ever am I to carry her 
over those polished floors?” For the 
floors, devoid of carpet, were in truth al- 
most as slippery as a frozen lake. But 
nothing was the matter with Mrs. Wetti- 
man. the room into which Mr. Ballow 
had been so hastily summoned stood an old 
arm-chair. 

Three queens —we may 4s well believe 
the legend as not — had sat successively in 
that arm-chair. And in this thrice-hallowed 
article of furniture there now sat good aunt 
Wettiman, eating peppermint drops. 

“ Look ! look!” said Mrs. Ballow to her 
husband. 

She pointed out to him a picture (modern 
beyond a doubt)—a picture of a young 
lady, very fair, very rosy, and of a some- 
what full figure, and with magnificent brown 


eyes. 
Mr. Ballow looked, with no very great in- 
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terest, and wondering at the eagerness of 
his wife. 

“ Yes, my dear, I see, certainly. A good 
subject, and well painted. I must just have 
one more look at that scene in Venice.” 

“ But, bless me! don’t you notice one 
very extraordinary thing about the picture ? 
I wonder you don't.” 

And here Mrs. Ballow looked carefully 
round, and satisfied herself that Eva was 
otherwise engaged at the opposite end of 
the immense room. 

“« Extraordinary,” my dear? Well— 
why, no. I’m no connoisseur.” 

“ Oh dear! oh dear! Well, but you men 
are the stupidest creatures at times; that 
everybody must allow! Why, don’t you 
see that somebody we know” —and Mrs. 
Ballow here looked furtively towards Eva — 
“ will be the very image of this if she lives 
to be a little older ?” 

‘It was evident that Mr. Ballow did see 
now. And he said so. 

“To be sure, Ellen! It was stupid of me 
not to see it. A most unmistakable like- 
ness!” 

“ Well, of course you'll try and find out 
who this lady is! Really, the thing goes on 
just as one reads in a novel. I feel con- 
— we shall have a grand discovery one 

ay.” 

“T suppose you expect our young friend to 
turn out as the rightful heiress of this grand 
house ? Well, I hope her first act, when 
she takes possession, will be to order in car- 
pets. I’ve all but tumbled down three 
times already.” 

When next the party caught the house- 
keeper's eye (she kept going in and out of 
the rooms), Mr. Ballow asked her if she 
could name the original of the portrait. 

“ That, sir,” she said, “is the picture of a 
Miss Somerby. No relation — at least, no 
near relation — of his lordship’s family. I’m 
not able to tell you how it came here.” 

Somerby was known to have been the name 
of Mrs. Campion’s aunt, anu therefore (it was 
eg her own maiden name. Mr. and 

rs. Ballow exchanged no remarks, as Eva 
came up to them just at that moment ; but 
they both resolved that this unexpected 
—s should not be left unexplored. 

While they were still talking the matter 
over, aunt Wettiman suggested that it might 
be time to return home. The party would 
have liked to linger an hour or two longer, 
but Mrs. Wettiman insinuated that she 
really felt as if she might be taken poorly 
did they not go home. The truth was, that 
aod ettiman was getting hungry. And 
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nobody, as we have explained already, dared 
oppose any resistance to her wishes. So they 
shortened their pleasure, and went home. 
Mr. Ballow had a friend living in Brigh- 
ton, and to that friend he wrote, requesting 
any particulars respecting Mrs. Campion 
which that friend might be able to procure. 
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they were quite withdrawn from the great 
world. 

Their daughter and only child was be- 
lieved to be with one of them. One person 
could testify to having met Mrs. Campion 
in Paris ; another had seen Mr. Campion in 
Switzerland. There was not much to be 


The friend was not very long in answer-|got— not much of solid material —out of 


ing. 

"hrs. Campion had quitted Brighton be- 
fore he came to reside in it. But he was 
well acquainted with certain persons who 
had known her somewhat intimately. 

Her husband’s return from the Continent, 
and her own departure from Brighton, had 
occurred almost at one and the same time. 
There had certainly been something myste- 
riously abrupt in the matter. And the 
mystery was not lessened by the utter se- 
clusion in which the Campions had been 
swallowed up. Some said they lived to- 
gether abroad. Some said they were sepa- 
rated. The very discrepancy proved that 


all this vapoury rumour. And Eva’s friends 
had little real reason for desiring to know 
more. 

Would a complete disclosure be likely to 
benefit her ? 

The child was happy now — happy in 
possessing a temper not too sensitive and del- 
icate. It was better for her to remain un- 
owned than to be forced upon parents who 
could give her nothing but shame. 

Andso for a while the secret slept. Eva’s 
life went on smoothly for years. But it was 
not to be so for ever. How it happened 
otherwise we shall begin to tell in the next 
chapter. 








Mr. WEaBsER, an optician, of Oxford Street, 
has invented a clever little instrument which will 
prove of great value to all who wear spectacles. 
All good spectacles are now made of pebbles, 
which do not scratch like glass, and are more 
free from flaws, but all pebbles are not good 
ones. This little instrument, which we have 
tested, though without understanding it, makes 
the quality of the pebble at once apparent to the 
eye. If the lens placed in it is glass the specta- 
tor cannot see through it at all, if a good pebble 


Tue proceedings in the “Princess Olive” 
case, have incidentally disposed of a story our 
grandmothers cordially believed — the marriage 
of George III. to the Mer Hannah Lightfoot. 
The certificates of that marriage were produced, 
and were ponesy pronounced by the Probate 
Court to be forgeries, the clergyman spelling 
“duly” with an e — duely — and the Prince of 
Wales signing himself ‘ - it Guelph.” The 
Lord Chief Justice, in describing these docu- 
ments, said that if correct the marriage of George 


he can 1s through an even piece of topaz, but if| III. to Qneen Caroline was invalid and all his 


bad his cve is distracted by all the colours of the 
prism. ‘The multitude of little angles ina bad 
lens worry and strain the eye, as anybody can 
see who will look patiently for a minute through 
an ordinary window pane, usually the very 
worst piece of glass it is possible to make. 


successors ineligible to the Throne; but is that 
precisely so ? ould not the recognition of that 
marriage as legal in repeated Acts of Parliament 
legalize it under any circumstances whatever 4 
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From the Reader. 
MEMORIALS OF MISS FANSHAWE. 


Memorials of Miss Catherine Maria Fan- 
shawe. 


(Privately printed.) 


“Tae name of Catherine Fanshawe,” 
says Miss Mitford in her “ Recollections of 
a Literary Life,” “is connected with the 
whole of that glorious society which formed | 
the pride and ornament of London during | 
the early part of the present century — the | 
society which, after a short interregnum, 
succeeded the illustrious circle that had 
formed the great literary club in the days of 
Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Reynolds. 
Even with these names their successors may 
well bear a comparison: Scott, Southey, 
Rogers, Moore, Joanna Baillie, Maria Edge- 
worth, Madame d’Arblay, Wordsworth, 
Crabbe, Mrs. Siddons, Sotheby, Sharpe, W. 
R. Spencer, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine, Lord 
Holland, William Harness, Sydney Smith, 
Campbell, Canning, Thomas Hope ;: there is 
no telling where to stop. And amongst this 
society, at once so dazzling and so charming, 
there was no name more distinguished for | 
brilliant and various talent, or for every | 
attractive quality, than that of Catherine | 
Fanshawe.” | 

One of the few survivors of that society, | 
Mr. Harness, has at last fulfilled what —d 
| 








long been the wish of many of Miss Fan- 

shawe’s admirers. In a very handsome | 
volume, with a sight of which we have been | 
specially favoured, some of her drawings and | 
etchings are at last, if not published, at all | 
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duced. The fun of the thing is inimitable ; 
the ladies just recovering from their naps as 
the gentlemen come upstairs, who show by 
their gestures and easy confidence that they 
have been enjoying themselves in the way so 
much the fashion “’tis Sixty years since.” 
Many of the faces are no doubt portraits ; 
and though the key has been lost, there can 
be little difficulty, in the circles this book is 
likely to be introduced into, in supplying the 
necessary names. Then follow some of the 
groups which recall Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and which might have been imitated by 
Reutsch. But Sir Thomas owed more to 
Miss Fanshawe than he lent. By his own 
confession he drew his famous “ Mr. Calma- 
dy’s Children” with these linesin his mind :— 


Oh Caroline! that you and I 

Could draw the archness of their eye, 
Paint to the life the nameless graces 
That character their various faces ; 
Portray the happiness that speaks 

In the sleek dimple of their cheeks ; 
And as it deeper grows, catch half 
The joyous beauty of their laugh ; 
Oh! could we trace with rapid lines 
A few of Nature’s sweet designs, 
When she has bid the little troop 
Disperse in many a scattered group ; 
Some sitting in a sunny place, 

With winking eyes and glowing face, 
To count the blue-bells in their lap, 
Or hang them in each other’s cap ; 
Half blinded, but without the wit, 
Poor imps! the other way to sit. 


Miss Fanshawe could not only inspire, 
she could also accomplish; and her pen- 
cil will bear comparison with that of Sir 
Thomas. 

Her taste in verse seems principally to 


events brought to the knowledge of a some- | have been in the direction of parody. ‘She 
what larger, though still very exclusive, cir-| might have written any number of “ Re- 
cle. An opinion was passed on these long | jected Addresses.” Take for instance, this 
ago by a first-rate judge of art, according |}hallad, which an admirer and friend of 
to the same authority we have already drawn | Wordsworth wondered had never been 
from: “ Her drawings and etchings are those ' shown him by the poet himself: — 
of an artist; and so different are they in 
kind, that I have seen a large drawing, 
called ‘The Genius of the Storm,’ which, 
if I were not afraid of my own preposses- 
sions, I should say is sublime; whilst there 
are groups of children by her which no one 
has ever surpassed for their beauty, simplici- 
ty, and truth; and I have hanging up over 
my study fireplace a long aqua-tinted etch- 
ing of hers, called ‘An After-dinner Con- 
versation,’ which is as comical as anything 
by Bunbury, and a great deal better than 
anything of his, because, while quite as hu- 
morous, it is less caricatured.” 

It is this very sketch which is now repro- 


The trees that grow upon the shore, 
Have grown a hundred years or more ; 
So long there is no knowing. 
Old Daniel Dobson does not know 
When first those trees began to grow; 
But still they grew, and grew, and grew, 
As if they’d nothing else to do, 
But ever to be growing. 


Fix’d are their feet in solid earth, 
Where winds can never blow, 
But visitings of deeper birth 
Have reached their roots below. 
For they have gained the river’s brink 
And of the living waters drink. 
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And I have said, my little Will, 
Why should not he continue still 
A thing of Nature’s rearing ? 
A thing beyond the world’s control 
A living vegetable soul 
No human sorrow fearing. 


Or this, from the “ Fall of the Minuet” — 


What cause untimely urged the Minuet’s fate ? 
Did war subvert the manners of the State ¢ 

Did savage nations give the barbarous law, 
The Gaul Cisalpine, or the Gonoquaw ?# 

Its fall was destined to a peaceful land, 

A sportive pencil, and a courtly hand ; 

They left a name, that time itself might spare, 
To grinding organs and the dancing bear. 


As a matter of course, the Misses Berry, 
whose “ Recollections ” was the great literary 
book of last autumn, were on terms of inti- 
macy with Miss Fanshawe. The famous 
Ode in imitation of Gray, supposed to be 
written by Miss Berry, and sent to her with 
a most amusing criticism by the real author- 
ess, was given to the world, if we mistake 
not, by Lady Teresa Lewis. Perhaps we 
may reproduce here, at all events, the equal- 
ly witty reply with which it was received — 


To Miss C. Fanshawe.— May 19, 1805.— 
My dear Miss Catherine,— You should know 
how much I love parody, as well as how much I 
admire Gray, to know how much I am delight- 
ed with my own ode. The little criticisms you 
make upon it, you must allow me to say, I con- 
sider as dictated by that julousie de metier from 
which the best of us are not entirely exempted. 
But, however, I shall be very anxious to com- 
municate to you any of my future productions, 
provided you return them to me speedily, with 
[palma a comment as accompanied this 

e. 


Miss Fanshawe was equally clever as a 
reader of Shakespeare, and, above all, asa 
letter-writer. We believe she wasone of those 
“two or three young women of rank who, at 
different times,” according to Moore, “ form- 
ed the subject of Byron’s matrimonial 
dreams.” If the poet could not make up 
his mind to give his name to the lady, he 
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was enamoured enough to allow the world 
to suppose the well-known charade on “ the 
Letter H” to be his. It was the composi- 
tion of Miss Fanshawe, and this fact gives 
an additional interest to the following letter, 
which dates in the spring of 1814 : — 


MISS FANSHAWE. 


Ihave just stayed in London long enough to get 
a sight of the last-imported lion, Madam de Stael; 
but it was asight worth twenty peeps through 
ordinary show-boxes, being the longest and 
the most entertaining dinner at which I ever in 
my life was present Her conversation 
was for the benefit of all Had the whole 
discourse been written without one syllable of 
correction, it would be difficult to name a dia- 
logue so full of eloquence and wit. She was 
astonished to hear . ... that Great Britain, the 
bulwark of the World, the Rock which alone 
had withstood the sweeping flood, the ebbs and 
flows of Democracy and tyranny, was herself 
feeble, disjointed, and almost on the eve of ruin. 
So, at least, was it represented by her antago- 
nist in argument, Childe Harold, whose senti- 
ments — partly, perhaps, for the sake of argu- 
ment — grew deeper and darker in proportion 
to her enthusiasm. The wit was his. He isa 
mixture of gloom and sarcasm, chastened, how- 
ever, by good breeding, and with a vein of 
original genius that makes some atonement for 
the unheroic and ungenial cast of his whole 
mind. It is a mind that never conveys the idea 
of sunshine. Itis a dark night upon which the 
lightning flashes. The conversation between 
these two and Sir Humphry oom i at whose 
house they met, was so animated, that Lady 
Davy proposed the coffee being served in the 
eating-room ; so we did not separate till eleven. 


Mr. Harness thinks Byron on this occasion 
did not appear as himself, but in his “com- 
pany character.” It is very possible, for 
every one was afraid of Madame de Stael. 
She never got Goethe to talk naturally to 
her. He was always silent until she had made 
him drink a bottle of champagne. Miss 
Fanshawe’s sketch of the meeting between 
her and Byron must always in future be 
quoted in company with that of Mr. Lewes. 
We cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Harness 
for the pleasure he and his friends have af- 
‘forded us. Fortunate will be those who are 
| enabled to reckon this delicate quarto 
| amongst their possessions. 








Puncn’s Firty Vorumes.— A festivity 
which will have interest for others than those 
who engaged in it took place at Maidenhead on 
Wednesday. It was in commemoration of the 
completion of the 50th volume of Punch. The 
entire literary and artistic staff and the era 
tors dined together, and in recognition of the 


FOURTH SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. I. 


services of Mr. Mark Lemon, who has for a 
quarter of a century been sole editor of Punch, 
a silver “ loving cup ” was presented to him by 
the proprietors, and a testimonial of a very 
gratifying character was also handed to him by 
his fellow-workers. 


71. 
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From The Athenzum. , 
The Life and Writings of Juan de Valdés, | 
otherwise Valdesse, Spanish Reformer in | 
the Sixteenth Century. By Benjamin B. 
Wiffen. With a Translation of the Italian | 
of his ‘ Hundred and Ten Considerations,’ 
by John T. Betts. (Quaritch.) 


Amonc the “ great men who lived before 

amemnon,” —the Reformers who came 
long before the Reformation, — Juan de 
Valdés enjoys a conspicuous place. We 
have known him by a mutilated name, and 
have not known, except by hearsay, much 
of his works and of his character. Except 
for a certain lack of success in Spain, he de- 
serves to be as well remembered as Luther 
or Calvin. He did all for his country and 
Christianity that they could have done un- 
der the same circumstances, and for this, 
and the great and permanent good he aimed 
to accomplish, he merits all the honour that 
ean be awarded to the benefactors of man- 
kind. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JUAN DE VALDES. 


prove Spain, that De Valdés belongs to 
honourable fame. His assertion that “ Man 
has no jewel to compare with that of a 
sound judgment,” shows something of his 
quality ; and the Sunday meetings — “ Sab- 
baths of studious Christians,” as Mr. Wiffen 
calls them, which he held during four or 
five years, — of men whose judgments were 
sound and intentions pure, show the courage 
of him and his followers in a country where 
not to make sacrifice of judgment on ques- 
tions between God and man was to merit, 
or to incur, death. The manuscripts of 
V aldés passed from hand to hand, through 
courses of innumerable readers, till they were 
scarcely legible. It is singular that, by 
wresting one sentence in his ‘ Hundred and 
Ten Considerations’ to a perverse meaning, 
the Anti-Trinitarians claimed him for a 
member of their brotherhood. The passage 
is to this effect: “I am certain I shall see 
with these bodily eyes in the life eternal 
what I now desire to see with the eyes of 
my mind ; and in the meanwhile I rejoice in 





Valdés was one of those who dared to| what I know at present, that this Word of 
think freely, according to the most blessed | God is the Son of God; with whom and by 
of God's gifts, his reason, when half the| whom God has created and restored all 
world were thinking wrongly, and in despite | things: that He is of the same substance with 
of reason. He reaped the reward that is| the Father, that He is one and the same in 
reaped by all earnest men whose earnest-| essence with Him, and that like Him He is 
ness vexes the indifferent and troubles | eternal.” The Sarmatian and Transyl- 
those who dare not remain indifferent. His | vanian ministers of the “ United Churches” 
free thinking, or the freedom with which he | converted this plain assertion into the very 
first thought, then wrote, spoke and otherwise | different one in their own support, that 
acted in a contrary sense to the misleaders of | Valdés had written that “ he knew nothing 
the world, was branded as atheism; and exile | else of God and His Son than that there is 
was the guerdon of the pious and enlight- one Most High God, the Father of Christ, 
ened Spaniard who defended Christianity,| and our one only Lord, Jesus Christ, His 
and who, himself the pupil of one Peter | Son, who was conceived of the Holy Spirit in 
Martyr, became the master of a second.|the Virgin’s womb; who is one and the 
The Martyr whom Cranmer invited to Ox-| Spirit of each.” This latter is the source 
ford, and who expounded Scripture there in| whence Boyle, Bock, Sandies, and the Bio- 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, till Mary’s| graphical dictionaries, copying each other, 
accession drove him to Zurich, where he | and not having the original text before 
was the host of Jewel, was the pupil of| them, derived their opinion, or assertion 
Juan de Valdés. |rather, which charged Valdés with hetero- 
Valdés was attached first to the person of doxy. Mr. Wiffen has done good service to 
Pope Adrian the Sixth, and subsequently | the illustrious scholar’s memory by writing 
to the Spanish Court as a gentleman in the his biography and by referring to the pas- 
Emperor's train. Thus he was in close con- | sage in the “ Considerations” out of which 
tact, successively, with Church and State,| such injustice has been rendered to the 
and he discerned with sure eye the errors great Spaniard’s reputation. We have only 
in both; but it was chiefly as a reformer of to add, that this volume is a valuable addi- 
‘the first, and as one who laboured to im-' tion to the literature of the Reformation. 
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THE WHOLE WORKS 


From The Atheneum. 

The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, now 
Jirst Collected and Revised. With a Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Giles. 4 
vols. (J. R. Smith.) 


THREE centuries and a half have passed 
away since a son was born, in a Yorkshire 
village, to the worthy house-steward of Lord 
Scroop, from one of the lords of whose line 
the boy seems to have received the Chris- 
tian name of Roger. Not quite three cen- 
turies have elapsed since that Roger, whom 
we know as Roger Ascham, died, older in 
constitution than in years. It seems to take 
something from the dignity of the closing 
scene that the sleepless Roger was rocked 
in a cradle,in order to obtain for him that 
slumber, from which, however, when he 
once fell into it, he never again awoke ; 
nevertheless, his last hours were not want- 
ing in dignity, decency and devotion. 

Between those two periods ran a life 
which has always been of interest to all 
lovers of English literature. Roger loved 
such literature better than that of any other 
time or country; but therewith he had a 
true scholar’s knowledge of the history, 
philosophy and languages of other periods 
and other nations. Cambridge may well be 
proud of the student who was a tutor by 
the time he was of age; who had, more- 
over, the courage to talk boldly touching 
the Pope when there was peril in the bold- 
ness, and wit and discretion enough to es- 
cape the consequent danger, when it most 
imminently threatened him. 

Those were days when university profes- 
sors were not precisely “ men and brethren.” 
The members of different parties hated each 
other with the intensity peculiar to the odi- 
um theologicum, —an intensity which is still 
as vigorous and often as active as ever. 
Roger Ascham never neglected, in a not 
reprehensible way, his own interests; but 
his life was not one to be carped at, since 
the worst that his enemies could say of him 
in hate, and his friends out of their love, 
was, that he wasted his time and injured his 
health at the butts, where he practised with 
bow and arrow for two reasons, that such 
ae was manly and English, and that 

is sedentary pursuits rendered such exer- 
cise healthful to him. Later, it was said of 
him that he was a great cock-master. Roger 
could draw illustrations from such remarks. 
“Thave been,” he says in his  Schoolmaster,’ 
“a looker-on in the cockpit of learning, 
these many years; and one cock only have I 
known.” Indeed, Ascham was never at a 
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appetite for the Lenten fare of fish than 
for succulent meat, and he made petition 
for the necessary dispensation, he pointed 
out that the Egyptian priests were prohibit- 
ed from fish diet at all times, lest by use 
thereof the fire and power of their intel- 
lects should be extinguished. He then sug- 

ests that it was a folly on our parts to re- 
ject an observance of the only wise fashion 
the Egyptians had bequeathed to posterity. 
The folly was, in his eyes, all the greater, 
as the prohibition, he boldly remarked, had 
been decreed “by such as were either un- 
learned themselves, or superstitious men, 
whereby the best wits received so great 
prejudice and damage.” 

Ascham wrote his ‘ Toxophilus’ in order 
to persuade Englishmen to stick to the use 
of the bow and arrows.. It is written with 
such vigour as to induce a belief, accordin 
to his theory of diet, that no such lean an 
chilling diet as fish disturbed his digestion 
or diminished his wit while engaged in its 
composition. Such a book was well calcu- 
lated to please King Henry, with a view to 
whose especial favour it was (not unsuccess- 
fully) written. It omits nothing in the his- 
tory, uses, nature, handling, making, repair- 
ing, and objects of archery. The treatise 
is full of the quaintest matter on these sub- 
jects, which will be read with curiosity. To 
modern readers, however, the most accept- 
able portions of this volume will be those 
which afford rag pictures of archery- 
grounds, and the habits, manners, ability, , 
awkwardness, affectations, fopperies, and 
so forth, of those who practise at the butts. 

There is nothing in Pepys more graphic 
than these admirable sketches of character, 
done in-racy English, and introducing us 
to localities and customs new to very many 
of those who take up the book for the first 
time. 

The reputation which Ascham acquired 
by this work doubtless helped him to his 
tutorship of Elizabeth. We are all familiar 
with the tutor’s praises of his pupil’s accom- 
plishments as a ripe scholar, for which he 
neither claimed nor merited the sole praise. 
Equally well known is his account of an 
equally learned lady, Jane Grey; and from 
his letters we obtain glimpses into houses 
where he taught or visited, and we mark 
the acquirements of More’s daughters, and 
look with a feeling of pleasure at lessons 
going on in the well-kept mansion of the 
uchess of Suffolk. 

We obtain altogether a different view of 
Ascham when he repairs to Germany, a 





loss for an illustration. When he had less 


member of the embassy sent by Edward the 
Sixth to Charles the Fifth. Were it only 
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to compare the system of travelling now 
with that in fashion in Ascham’s days, and 
ee of travelling by way of the 

hine, this portion of Ascham’s epistolary 
works will well repay perusal. His “ Report 
on Germany,” and his letters, Latin and 
English, are of the greatest interest. They 
touch pleasantly on all things that came 
in the writer’s way ; all things, indeed, save 
one. Ascham must have seen many a noble 
work of pictorial art as he journeyed onward 
or tarried in the churches and palaces of 
Germany; but we cannot remember a sin- 
gle occasion on which he refers to matters 
which, we suppose, appeared trifling to him, 
but which are of such great interest and 
abiding pleasure to us, whether as regards 
sight or memory. 

Perhaps the most important portion of 
Ascham’s works is his narrative of German 
affairs, particularly as regards the abdica- 
tion of Charles the Fifth. Whether re- 
garded in an historical, a political, or a 
—— view, this work will always re- 

ect the greatest honour on the writer. 
While England required a Latin secretary 
to the sovereign, the country never had one 
more ready, efficient, or elegant, than 
Ascham. This “son of an upper servant ” 
held the office under our last Edward and 
under Mary and Elizabeth. If there were 
a better Latinist than Roger it was Cardi- 
nal Pole; but Pole could hardly have 
thought so, since he employed Ascham to 
, put mto Latin the English speech which 

‘ole had addressed to the Parliament when 
he reconciled the kingdom with Rome. 
Ascham was not only a fluent but an ele- 
gant writer. His caligraphy brought him 
more profit than his court posts; and his 
- political services did not bring him inso much 

rofit as that he derived from giving lessons 
in writing to the young nobility. His sec- 
retaryship to kings and queens brought him 
ascore of pounds per annum. He could 
hardly have got less for the writing-lessons 
he gave to Henry and Charles Brandon, 
those young brothers, successive Dukes of 
Suffolk, both of whom died, in their bright 
youth, of that “sweating sickness” which 
was once so fatal to all ranks of English 
life. 

Johnson, referring to Ascham’s alleged 
dicing, cock-fighting and want of economy, 
justly observes that, however Roger might 
fail on those points, “it were indecent to 
treat with wanton levity the memory of a 
man who shared his frailties with all, but to 
whose learning or virtues few can attain, 
and by whose excellenees many may be 
improved, while himself only suffered by: 





JOSH BILLINGS. 


his faults.” His ‘ Schoolmaster,’ published 
after his death, will be read for the sake of 
some of its views with respect to courses of 
study, which have not been generally adopt- 
ed. Consumption, the English disease, 
finally sent him to a grave in St. Sepul- 
chre’s, A. D. 1568. The ground in the old 
church, of which the Great Fire spared 
little save the present porch and tower, was 
considered so sacred that seventeen years 
after Roger Ascham’s burial an attempt was 
made to inter one Amfield there, who had 
been hanged for circulating “ lewd, sedi- 
tious, and traitorous books” The parish- 
ioners, so the Recorder wrote to Burleigh, 
“would not suffer a traitor’s corpse to be 
laid in the earth where their parents, wives, 
children, kindred, masters, and old neigh- 
bours did rest; and so his carcass was re- 
turned to the burial-ground near Tyburn; 
and there I leave it.” After the new church 
was built and the old church-yard was en- 
larged the parishioners had fewer scruples, 
or alarger measure of charity. The mur- 
deress, Sarah Malcolm, who would have 
been forgotten but for Hogarth, was laid to 
her rest near the dust of worthier people; 
among others of this good Roger, whose 
works have been ably edited by Dr. Giles; 
of stout Capt. Smith, famed author of the 
‘History of Virginia,’ and of clever and 
gallant Peake, the engraver, known in art 
as the master of Faithorne, and in the stir- 
ring history of this country as Sir Robert 
Peake, Governor of Basing House for the 
King. Roger Ascham loved variety of com- 
pany when living, and that variety extends 
to the silent companionship found in old St. 
Sepulchre’s. 


From The Spectator. ° 


JOSH BILLINGS.* 


Jos Briires, or Mr. Shaw, of Pough- 
keepsie, for that appears to be his real 
name, is a shrewd man, who has found it 
answer to og on the mask of a clown, and 
say generally shrewd, and often humorous 
things, with a professional sort of grin upon 
him represented by systematic mis-spelling. 
Mr. agaen, in telling us who Josh Bil- 
lin 


is, and how he got his notoriety, very 
truly remarks that the mis-spelling has 


*Josh Billings. His book of Sayings. With 
introduction by E. P. Hingston, London: Joba 
Camden Hotten. 
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been lately a little overworked as a form of | 


humour, and that in Josh Billings it does 
not add anything to the humour. Nor does 
it. In the hands of a satirist like Thacke- 
ray mis-spelling may become a real literary 
power, because he knows how to make it a 
fresh comment on the vulgarity of the 
Jeames Yellowplush he is satirizing. In 
the hands even of Artemus Ward it is a 
power, simply from the natural grotesquerie 
of the man, which it seems to suit and com- 
-. He is essentially droll, and he makes 

is spelling a really expressive part of his 
drollery. But this is not the case with Mr. 
Shaw. He is rather shrewd than droll, 
with a very keen eye for the weak side of 
of men and things ; yet without the faculty 
of the satirist to portray gravely what he 
is laughing at as he paints. His power lies 
in keen scoffing criticism of the world, — 
as when he says of mules, “ They are like 
some men very corrupt at heart ; J’ve known 
them to be good mules for six months just to 
get a good chance to kick somebody.” Now 
we need not say that the sardonic force of 
this remark, or rather suggestion, is not in- 
creased by writing it,“ Tha are like sum 
men very korrupte at harte; we know them 
tu be good mules for six months, just tu git 
agood chanse to kick sumbody.” Instead 
of enhancing the creative cynicism of the 
suggestion, the bad spelling gives it a 
slightly forced and effete air of professional 
merriment. So among his proverbs the 





shrewd and perfectly just observations, “ As | 
men ‘grow older, their opinions, like their | 
diseases, grow chronic,” loses, and loses only, | 
by being written, “ Az men gro older, their | 
opinyons, like their dizeazes, grow kron- 
ick ;” or,“ The author who writes for bread 
will give his reader a taste of emptyings,” 
loses only by being forced into the grimac- 
ing mask of, The author who rites for 
bred, vil giv hiz readers a taste ov emptins.” 
This sort of spelling is merely silly, except 
itbe a part of a grotesque whole. With 
Artemus Ward the humour seems to belong 
toa man of what is called mother-wit but 
no education. His conceptions of spelling 
are just the sort of conceptions which a 
man with a graphic imagination and no 
teaching would be likely to form, and hence, 
ina great degree, the real fun of his ety- 
mologies. But Mr. Shaw’s best things are 
the dry, caustic observations of a keen- 
eyed man, who would be as little likely as | 
any one to miss his way in the convention- | 
alities of life, and hence the irritation which | 
his carefully artificial false spelling causes | 
us 





To the same cause, that of a false appre- | 
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ciation of his own power, and a mistaken 
idea that his popularity needs what is really 
only the mask of the buffoon, must be as- 
cribed the insertion among these papers of 
a good many intended to be very droll 
which are really very stupid. If a man 
insists on speaking in a mask, he will some- 
times speak to suit the mask, and if the 
mask does not suit him, he will speak un- 
suitably. You can pick out in some of the 
pieces the bits put in for the sake of the 
reputation and the bits which made the rep- 
utation. For instance, take that on “‘ Mani- 
fest Destiny.” The first sentence is the 
shrewd man’s own thought. The second is 
the jester’s giggle. The third is his own 
again. The fourth, his stage giggle, and so 
it goes on: — 


Manifest destiny iz the science ov going tew 
the devil, or enny other place before yu git 
thare. I may be rong in this centiment, but 
that iz the way it strikes me, and iam so put 
together that when enny thing strikes me i im- 
mejiately strike back. Manifest destiny mite 
perhaps be blocked out agin az the condishun 
that man and things find themselfs in with a 
ring in their nozes and sumboddy hold ov the 
ring. I may be rong agin, but if i am, awl i 
hav got tew sa iz, i don’t kno it, and what a 
man don’t kno ain’t no damage tew enny boddy 
else. The tru way that manifess destiny had 
better be sot down iz, the exact distance that a 
frog kan jump down hill with a striped snake 
after him; idon’t kno but i may be wrong 
onst more, but if the frog don’t git ketched the 
destiny iz jist what he iz a looking for.” 


In the following sentence this shrewd, 
acute, sceptical, business observer of city 
life and the ways of the world comes out 
with a contemptuous snarl, that is not 
spoilt by the idiotic device of spelling like 


a village clown: — 


“¢ Josh Billings knows that there are some 
dogs’ tails which can’t be got to curl no ways, 
and some which will, and you can’t stop ’em. 
He says, that if you bathe a curly tailed dog’s 
tail in oil and bind it in splints, you cannot get 
the crook out of it; and Josh, who says a sight 
of good things, says that a man’s way of think- 
ing is the crook in the dog’s tail, and can’t be 
got out, and that every one should be allowed to 
wag his own peculiarity in peace.’ ” 


Mr. Shaw is really a cynic, and a very 
acute one. What can be better than the 
following (which we have denuded of its 
etymological disguise) ?—‘“ I am prepared 
to say to seven rich men out of every ten, 
— make the most of your money, for it makes 
the most of you.” This is more common- 
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place, but equally true: — When a fellow 
gets to going down hill, it does seem as 
though everything was greased for the oc- 
casion.” ‘ Moral suasion consists in asking 
aman to do what he ought to do without 
asking, and then begging his pardon if he 
refuses to doit.” “ T have finally come to 
the conclusion that a good reliable set of 
bowels is worth more toa man than any 
quantity of brains.” “I never could see 
any use in making wooden gods, male or fe- 
male.” The last is a scoff at all mythology, 
no less than at mere idolatry, — a compre- 


hensive sarcasm, in fact, on the tendency of | li 


men to invent quite superfluous details in 
order to piece out untrue general concep- 
tions. All these are keen scoffing sayings, 
and Josh Billings, as he chooses to call 
himself, abounds in them. But, then, why 
does he intersperse them with such trash as 
this— “It always seemed to me that a 
left-handed fiddler must play the tune back- 
wards ;” or this, —“ Musick hath charms 
tu soothe a savage; this may be so, but i 
wud rather tri a revolver on him fust ;” or 
this wretched pun, —“ I have known folks 
whose calibre was very small, but whose bore 
was very big.” It is evident that Mr. Shaw 
has been demoralized by his fool’s cap and 
bells. Half his sayings are made to keep 
tune with the bells,and only those which 
are out of tune with them are really worth 
attention. Nevertheless Josh Billings’ book 
is at least halffull of a certain grim, shrewd, 
caustic commentary on life that is well 
worth reading. As to the other half, Jet us 
hope that it may be left out, and the spelling 
set straight, in a future edition. 


From the Spectator, June 30, 
LORD STANLEY AS A FOREIGN MINISTER. 


THERE seems now but little doubt, wheth- 
er we look to intrinsic probabilities or to 
the assertions of political rumour, that Lord 
Stanley is to be Lord Derby’s Foreign Min- 
ister, whatever in other respects may be the 
character of the new Cabinet. There is 
just as little that this appointment will be 
the strong one of the new Government, per- 
haps the only one as to which many Liberals 
and many Tories are likely to agree that we 
shall have changed absolutely for the better, 
and of course therefore the one most likely 
to conciliate support to the new Ministry, 
and to uphold it, if anything can uphold it, 














as long as the war lasts. As far as we can 
see, this is a true estimate; though there 
are, we believe, some dangers into which, in 
shaping our foreign policy, Lord Stanley 
might in some contingencies be more liable 
to fall than even the old school of diploma- 
tists whom he supersedes. Fortunately, 
however, both for him and for England, 
these contingencies are at present remote, 
while the political conditions with which it 
would be his first duty to deal are those for 
which he seems by temperament and by 
judgment both most competent and most 
kely to deal exactly as we all wish. 

For what we do all wish at present, and 
are likely, as far as we can see now, to wish 
for some time to come, is to hold absolutely 
aloof from the complications of European 
politics, to abstain from all counsel even 
which savours of obligation, and resolutely 
to avoid every shadow of international en- 
gagement that might limit our freedom for 
the future. Now, of all men that one could 
select for this especial purpose. Lord Stan- 
ley would seem to be, as far as we can judge 
a priori on such a matter, the very best. 
His international sympathies are cold ; his 
preferences even are slight, and determined 
more by a caustic instinct of antagonism to 
popular enthusiasm than by any political 
emotion ; his judgment is strong, cold, sober, 
and determined chiefly by utilitarian con- 
siderations ; his weight in counsel is great, 
and suflicient to give every advantage to 
his own opinion ; his whole estimate of Gov- 
ernment and its duties is slightly depreciat- 
ing and cast, in the laissez-faire school ; he 


‘| has very little, if any, desire to extend the 


national influence in Europe ; how not to do 
anything great in European policy may 
probably be his principal ambition; in a 
word, instead of belonging to the ‘ providen- 
tial’ school of statesmen, — those, we mean, 
who like to intervene with healing sugges- 
tions and dramatic combinations to save Eu- 
rope, he will probably be the first Foreign 
Minister of this country who will take real 
pride in making it clear that he has no wish 
for an opportunity of dictating anything 
whatever to Europe, whether peace or any- 
thing else. Lord Aberdeen was a mild and 
pacific Foreign Minister, as much given to 
laissez-faire as any during the last hundred 
years. Bat still he had all the old diploma- 
tic traditions pretty strongly impressed upon 
him. He disliked urgency and imperious- 
ness, but he did not block up the avenues to 
a position in which urgency and imperious- 
ness might become essential, as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of the Eastern question. 
Lord Stanley is likely to be far more impe- 
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rious than Lord Aberdeen. He rather likes 
saying curt and frigid things, but then, if he 
has given us any true foreshadowing of his 

olicy, he will use all his imperiousness, all 
fis curt and frigid modes of thought and 
speech, in guarding against the growth of 
ties which might lead us into grave interna- 
tional obligations and alliances almost before 
we were aware. With regard to the past, 
there is probably no single politician of the 
same eminence who has committed himself 
to so few opinions on foreign affairs as Lord 
Stanley,— probably, as we said just now, 
because he has felt so few predominant sym- 
pathies. He carefully refrained from indi- 
cating his leaning — if he had one, which is 
doubtful enough—in the American war, 
unless an almost scientifically impartial pre- 
diction that the power of the North was 
likely to prevail, but that its main difficul- 
ties would begin with the end of the war, can 
be regarded as indicating a leaning. On 
Denmark and the Schleswig-Holstein war 
he was only eager to condemn the interven- 
tion of England, and this he did in stronger 
terms than were used by any other of the 
Tory party. It would have been an act 
“not of impolicy, but of insanity,” he said, 
for us to interfere. Perhaps only on Italian 
unity has Lord Stanley shown any distinct- 
ly characteristic feeling. And that was, as 


might be expected, so far as it went, grudg- 
ing to the enthusiastic aspirations of the 


Italians. In a speech to his constituents at 
King’s Lynn abont two years he ex- 
pressed his opinion that Italy had been pre- 
mature in her aspirations for unity, and 
his impression that the political phenomena 
told in favour rather of a dual kingdom of 
separate North and South Italian States, 
than of unity under Victor Emanuel. Lord 
Stanley’s mind is a sort of political condens- 
ing chamber (such as Watts invented for 
his low-pressure engines), for warm patri- 
otic emotions of all kinds. A thin stream 
of his cold intelligence makes great columns 
of enthusiasm such as will move armies as 
easily as steam moves the piston of an en- 
gine, shrink at once into a few drops of fe- 
verish blood, so that under the influence of 
his mind the imagination seems to lose all 
belief in the reality of these popular motive- 
powers. And the transformation that he 
thus effects is perfectly scientific, did he not 
sothetimes forget that those few drops of 
feverish blood of which he makes so little, 
may easily be re-transformed again into the 
same mighty columns of vapour which he 
took so much pleasure in reducing to their 
least expansive and least impressive form. 
But this coldness of imagination is a power 





as well as a weakness. Certainly in con- 
nection with the Eastern question we may 
be quite sure that Lord Stanley will never 
commit us to a war on behalf of Turkey such 
as Lord Palmerston commenced and Earl 
Russell would not be disinclined, if need 
were, to commence again. Indeed we can 
scarcely conceive any European question 
which Lord Stanley, if he keeps to his an- 
nounced opinions, would not be disposed to 
see others “muddling” to the very highest 
degree of conceivable turbidity, rather than 
meddle in it himself with any view of clari- 
fying it. ‘ 
And there has never been a time during 
the life-time of the present generation when 
such an imperiously neutral bias as this hit 
so exactly the attitude of the English peo- 
le in relation to Continental affairs. It 
~ been said, with great truth and sagacity, 
in illustration of the utter incompetence of 
England to judge well of foreign politics, — 
though we are not quite sure that it does 
not in one sense rather illustrate the impar- 
tiality and truthfulness of our insight, — 
that if we were to do exactly what we 
should like best at the present crisis of Ger- 
man affairs, we should fight with one hand 
against the other,—sending one army to 
assist Austria in resisting Prussian aggres- 
sion, and another army to assist Prussia 
in‘ carrying out her aggressive scheme. In 
such a condition of the national mind a 
statesman who keenly and somewhat dicta 
torily abjures all thought of bias, and may 
even make a boast of having no opinion, 
and wishing to have no opinion in the matter, 
is as safe as any we canhave. With regard 
to the issue between Italy and Austria, it is 
quite conceivable that Lord Stanley might 
be even too prudent for the popular feeling, 
though not perhaps for the practical policy 
of non-intervention, which we too often: 
wish to reconcile with something very like 
threatening intervention without intending 
actually to carry our threat into expensive 
and inconvenient practice. If Austria were 
to succeed in beating Italy and recovering 
her chance of breaking the Peninsula up 
once more into fragments ruled by the aid of 
foreign troops, and if any dynastic accident 
in France prevented the interference of the 
French Emperor on her behalf, Lord Stan- 
ley might probably become exceedingly un- 
popular through a policy of rigid non-inter- 
vention, though competing statesmen might 
scarcely have either the courage or the 
power to carry against him the only logical- 
ly alternative policy, a policy committing 
us to war rather than to permitting a re- 
actionary step so disastrous to the best 
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interests of Europe. But at present the 
contingency of so great an Austrian success 
and, in case of such success, of the complete 
paralysis of the imperial policy in France, 
is 80 exceedingly small, that even this con- 
ceivable danger to Lord Stanley’s populari- 
ty is not one of a very practical kind. 
Perhaps practically the greatest risk to 
which Lord Stanley's regime at the Foreign 
Office would be likely to be exposed, is not 
so much one of policy at all, as of manner. 
The very opposite of Lord Clarendon, who 
writes smoothly and acts weakly, Lord 
Stanley is likely enough to act strongly and 
write roughly. He is imperious to the very 
roots of his political nature. No more un- 
just, unpleasant, or contemptuous document 
was ever dispatched by a young states- 
man — Lord Seuey was in January, 1859, 
not thirty-three years of age—to a man 
of rare political courage and reach of mind, 
than the contemptuous despatch to Lord 
Canning, in which, six months after the 
party battle about the Oudh proclamation 
wherein Lord Ellenborough fell, Lord 
Stanley summed up his view of tlie question 
and uttered his last scoff at the retiring 
Governor-General. We neverremember to 
have read a dispatch that left an unpleas- 
anter impression on our mind of the char- 
acter of its writer. Lord Stanley is usually 
in the highest degree intellectually candid, 
but his annoyance apparently at the large- 
ness of Lord Canning’s policy in that proc- 
lamation, — Lord a ae _— mere 
appearance of a grand imperial policy, — 
= 5 to have =e him 4 that fautanee 
even uncandid ; and at all events no more 
supercilious rebuke to a great statesman 
whose policy had been amply justified by 
the event was ever penned. If Lord Stan- 
ley writes to our foreign ambassadors to 
decline the overtures of foreign Govern- 
ments in the tone in which he snubbed a 
Governor-General of India, there will be 
some show of reason for the absurd impor- 
tance which some people seem to attach to 
Lord Clarendon’s milk-and-water complai- 
sance. Lord Stanley will probably make it 
at once his settled policy to detach England 
from all possibility of European engage- 
ments or embarrassments, Which must mean 
in some sense to isolate England. But 
there are two ways of isolating England, — 
a way in which England is left completely 
at liberty at any moment to draw closer to 
one State than another, as she may con- 
ceive that her duty and interest require, 
for which purpose she must keep thorough- 
] relations with all,—and a way in 
which England may engage to combine 
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against her the dislike of all the other 
European Powers. We do not say, and 
should scarcely even fear, that Lord Stan- 
ley, with his cool and usually admirable 
judgment, will isolate England in this latter 
sense. But we doubt whether he is fully 
sensible of the under-current of imperious- 
ness which lies at the basis of his political 
style. Admirably as he is adapted to the 
immediate emergency of our needs in 
foreign politics, the one slight set-off against 
him as a foreign Minister is not unlikely to 
be the presence in his mind, and therefore 
in his diplomacy, of a certain hauteur bet- 
ter adapted to carry aggression with a high 
hand, than to reconcile foreign nations to a 
policy of strict reserve and no alliances, — 
a policy which may not unfrequently seem 
somewhat cynical and can scarcely avoid 
being unpopular and unwelcome. 


From the Examiner. 
ARABIA IN EUROPE. 


MILiTary insurrections are once more, in 
Spain, the order of the day. Prim and pro- 
nunciamientos again stopping the panem et 
circenses of Madrid. The Plaza de Toros is 
closed, and that is a signal of distress beside 
which 800 deaths in street fighting and 170 
executions in one day look small indeed. 
The bulls are enjoying a holiday nearly 
throughout the Peninsula, which becomes 
for the time — and not the first or probably 
the last time this year — one great Plaza de 
Regimientos. Now is the time for an aspir- 
ing captain, or lieutenant, or possibly ser- 
jeant, to lead his regiment against the 
Queen, and if unshot or unstrangled emerge 
from the scuffle and scramble Marqués de la 
Gobernacion, or Count of something equally 
desirable. After the Madrid rising, its san- 
guinary suppression, and the storming by 
the Government of the royal barracks of 
San Gil, Gerona followed suit, and other 
towns in Catalonia, Castile, and Andalusia 
are very probably now claiming their share 
of blood and confusion. Great is the grief 
among unfortunate holders of Spanish stock, 
who were beginning to indulge unwonted 
hopes; but little indeed is the surprise of the 
world in general. Prim is but making a 
little before the time his semi-annual foray, 
that enterprise which is expected at proper 
intervals from every displaced or unsuccess- 
ful military statesman of Spain. In our 
cooler clime such a man retires peacefully to 
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some quiet cave, and there organizes and 
drills, for unarmed warfare, a respectable 
band of civil malcontents, to take a decent 
revenge at a fitting or unfitting opportunity. 
If he is hooted disrespectfully on his way to 
or from Parliament, he writes to the 7'imes 
tocomplain of the police, and signs “ R,” 
perhaps for “Reformer,” perhaps for his 
Christian name. In the sunscarred Penin- 
sula he tampers with two or three intelli- 
gent privates belonging to two or three regi- 
ments, appears suddenly in the midst of 
them, and leads them to the conquest of 
Spain—or across the border to France or 
Portugal, as the particular case may be. If 
we might for once be so familiar with noble 
hijosdalgo (sometimes however, very possi- 
bly, hijos de nadie), we would say they were 
all tarred with thesame brush. O’Donnell, 
perhaps the most respectable, as happily 
still the most powerful, pronounced, and had 
his Vicalvaro in bis time, and, before hitting 
upon his fortunate device of an annual for- 
eign war, was one day a recreant traitor for 
whom shooting was too good, and the next 
the saviour of Spain. He holds the same 


honorable post still, though he was not quite 
successful in saving the Spanish hulls at 
Callao. He, then, also has been in the Cas- 
tilian Bohemia. Prim’s card has never yet 


turned up, and he becomes. impatient, espe- 
cially since the action of Castillejos made 
him the soldiers’ pet, and in the natural 
course of events their next leader against 
the grateful Minister who gave him his Mar- 
quisate, and the Queen who showered un- 
exampled favours on his head. 

Spain, in truth, but hides and scarcely 
embellishes her wild Arabian features with 
a rouge and powder of civilization. If, like 
Napoleon, scratching a Russian you find or 
eatch a Tartar, looking very closely ata 
military Spaniard, you may perhaps detect 
a something of a Moorish or medieval ad- 
venturer. Chieftains career in search of 
booty over those wind-swept wastes, with 
rival regiments for warrior tribes. Prim 
made a noble corrida but the other day, and 
now again he dashes over the border (M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys averting his pained eyes 
from the sight), and appears before Gerona, 
like a Christian caballero of old riding the 
Vega of Granada. A clash of arms used 
then to be heard, and a gallant troop, in 
steel and gay colours glowing in the sun, 
seen from the Moorish city walls. El Rey 
Chico and all his Arabian chivalry then 
armed and mounted in haste, and issuin 
from the gate wound along the shady Genil 
to meet the Master of Calatrava, whose cross 
had been seen onthe banner. Those loving 
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and fighting days of Spain were indeed, in 

their fashion, glorious. The very page of 
the old chronicler wears to the fancy a look 
of its own, like sunlights and shadows play- 
ing on a mossy walk under beechboughs 
swinging in a summer wind. The eye wea- 
ried with dullness rests upon it with refresh- 
ment and pleasure. In that shining field 
and by those fragrant streams swordcuts and 
lancethrusts become glorified, and gaping 
wounds seem to flow with Andalusian wine. 
The frequent skirmishers, no longer Moors 
and gallant cavaliers, the bright sun, and the 
plain and mountains are there yet, but the 
romance and the glory have departed, leav- 
ing in their place a herd of greedy com- 
manders fighting for offices, and men with- 
out a cause, or the wish for one, fighting for 
better pay or for they know not what. Spain 
is overridden by regiments. They are not 
very many, but they suffice to wield the 
populace at will, and to govern the Minis- 
try, the Cortes, the Queen, and even the 
Nun Patrocinio. 

Such a country is not a hopeful debtor. 
The English holders of “ Passives” and 
“ Certificates” —those different forms of 
long repudiated obligations — who have 
lately been quarrelling for the moon, should 
elect the Marquis of Castillejos their com- 
mon chairman, and open communications 
with enterprising subalterns in every garri- 
son town. They might thus, in time, bring 
round the press, — which is now enthusias- 
tically devoted to the honour of Spain, the 
general bombardment of open seaports, and 
the indignant repudiation of debts, — to se- 
cond a well-intentioned Minister in applying 
some insignificant proportion of the nationa 
wealth to the payment of obligations, and 
perhaps to the help of the suffering rail- 
roads; and even, if possible, making one 
ironclad the less and one honest country the 
more. A century ago the mob of Madrid 
was wont to say, “ War with all the world, 
and peace with England.” The very best 
motto Spain could now adopt would be, 
Peace with all the world, payment of Eng- 
lish creditors, and war with dishonour. But 
there is one thing Spain has never had yet, 
and that is a thing without which a country 
may have a soil fertile in the olive and the 
vine, climate of perpetual summer yet breed- 
ing neither fever nor decay, magnificent if 
lifeless or souless cities, a perfect geographi- 
cal position, a finerace of men, unexcelled 
harbours, a navy still of strength, and splen- 
did battalions, yet be unable to attain peace 
and comfort at home or power and dignity 
abroad. All her advantages will be of little 





avail if she be represented by no self-organ- 
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ized, self-sustained, spontaneously acting, 
cohering, and pervading national existence. 
The thing wanting is a people. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
COUNT BISMARCK. 


Count Bismarck was born in 1814 at 
Schoenhausen, on the Elbe, and is of a fam- 
ily which claims lineal descent from one of 
the ancient chiefs of a powerful Slavonic 
tribe. He studied at the Universities of 
Gottingen, Berlin, and Griefswald, became 
volunteer in the infantry, was ade mem- 
ber of the Diet of Saxony in 1846, and of 
the general Diet in the following year. 
The singular vivacity of his language, and 
his irrepressible tendency to start some 
bold and audacious paradox, which he then 
maintained with remarkable vigour and 
ability, quickly fixed the attention of’ poli- 
tical people. One of the theories which he 
expounded in this fashion was to the effect 
that large cities were centres of all that was 
mischievous and wrong —that they were 
obnoxious in the highest degree to the gen- 
eral welfare of nations, and ought to be 
destroyed as hotbeds of evil principles. 
The Revolution of 1848 had the effect of 
completely confirming M. Bismarck in his 
absolute tendencies. The King had atten- 
tively watched the career of the young 
statesman whose political views were so em- 
inently acceptable to him, and in 1851 M. 
Bismarck was invited to enter the diplomat- 
ic service. His talents were, it would appear, 
quite understood from the first; for soon 
afterwards the post of Prussian representa- 
tive in Frankfort was vacant, it was certain 
that difficult and delicate questions would 
then require to be discussed and settled, 
and Bismarck was appointed. Whether 
anything occurred here to wound his sus- 
ceptibilities or irritate his dogmatic and 
overbearing temper cannot be actually as- 
certained ; but, undoubtedly, from that pe- 
riod may be dated his constant manifesta- 
tions of enmity towards Austria. He never 
lost any opportunity of declaring in season 
and out of season that Austria was not only 
the hereditary foe of Prussia, but was a 
common source of danger to Germany and 
disquiet and uneasiness to the whole of Eu- 
rope. Though, in point of fact, Austria 
always has been, and in the nature of 
things always must be, a Conservative Pow- 
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er rather than otherwise, sluggish in com- 
mencing war, and more often condemned 
to defend herself than to attack others, by 
continual reiteration these accusations re- 
ceived a certain amount of credit. The 
Prussian Liberals did, indeed, dislike M. 
Bismarck, but not with that bitterness 
with which man is said to regard the ene- 
mies in his own household. At any rate, 
they detested Austria more ; and when, in 
1862, M. Bismarck was sent to Vienna, 
and contributed largely to the exclusion of 
| Austria from the Zollverein, organizing a 
systematic opposition to Count Rechberg 
and all propositions which emanated from 
|him, the hatred of Liberal and Constitu- 
tional principles which has always distin- 
guished the Prussian Minister was appar- 
ently forgiven, if not forgotten. It will be 
remembered that in 1858 a remarkable 
brochure appeared, entitled, “ La Prusse et 
la Question Italienne,” in which an alli- 
ance of Prussia, Russia, and France was 
advocated as the sure means of establishing 
a German unity which should be at once 
safe and honourable. Of course, it was to 
be under the guardian care of Prussia. 
There is hardly any doubt that M. Bis- 
marck, if he did not actually write this 
pamphlet, inspired it, and superintended its 
introduction intothe world; and this fact 
gives a light whereby to read his character, 
for it would seem that he is not only des- 
potic in theory and daring in action, but 
that, contrary to the generally accepted 
idea, he has patience and can “ bide his 
time.” In 1859 M. Bismarck was sent as 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and remain- 
ed three years at the Court of the Czar. 
Whatever influence he may have acquired 
there will probably remain barren except 
under certain circumstances which are not 
very likely to arise. When M. Bismarck 
left St. Petersburg he was for about six 
months ambassador at Paris, and was sum- 
moned thence to Berlin to officiate in the 
double capacity of Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Master of the King’s Household. 
This was in 1862. At that time Prussia 
was a prey to internal conflict, carried on, 
however, with a phlegmatic calm and cum- 
brous slowness which were both vg 
hensible and vexatious to English _politi- 
cians. The Lower Chamber steadily and 
resolutely resisted the military reorganiza- 
tion, which tended to weaken the Land- 
wehr as much as it would strengthen the . 
standing army. That in this matter the 
members were guided by a wise instinct is 
shown by the reluctance of the Landwehr to 
commence hostilities in the present unjust 
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uarrel, whereas M. Bismarck’s strength 
hes in the readiness of professional soldiers 
to engage in any quarrel. The Budget 
then was condemned by an immense major- 
ity, but the Upper House approved it, and 
the Session was abruptly closed by Royal 
mandate. M. Bismarck continued in power, 
and his administration was distinguished by 
extreme rigour towards the press. In 1863 
an address was presented by the Deputies 
to the King, in which the Minister was 
strictly charged with having violated the 
Constitution. Soon after the Polish Revo- 
lution broke out, and contributed not a 
little to the difficulties of the Government. 
A secret treaty was concluded with Russia 
on the 8th of February in 1863, and as soon 
as the Chamber was cognizant of the fact a 
vote of censure was passed against the Min- 
istry. M. Bismarck was nothing daunted 
thereby, and his conduct at that time may 
indicate what we are to expect of him gen- 
erally. He became more than ever inflexi- 
ble and headstrong. His apparent success 
in the Danish question did not, however, 
‘ materially alter the hostile attitude of the 
Liberal party towards him, and in June, 
1865, a storm broke in which constitutional 
rights and principles were effectually tram- 
pled on by the audacious Minister. It 


would appear that his abilities are by no 
means unappreciated at the Tuilleries,'since, 
when he left the Embassy at Paris, his Im- 

erial Majesty conferred on him the Grand 


ross of the Legion of Honour. Count 
Bismarck has been not inaptly named by 
his disaffected countrymen Der Mann von 
Blut und Eisen (the man of blood and iron). 
His portrait is familiar to us all. A large 
head, capacious forehead, firm resolute 
mouth, and soldierlike bearing. Brilliant 
and singularly restless eyes rather take 
from the otherwise thoroughly German 
character of his features. 


From the Saturday Review. 


MENTAL RIPENESS. 


_Ivis a matter of very common observa- 
tion that men are wont to give up their game 
of life too easily, or, to put it in another 
way, to lower their aims and choose the less 
worthy prizes after an insufficient essay to 
reach the higher objects which at first, and 
Justly, they thought best worth having. They 
are too willing to think that their character 
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has crystallized, that they have soniehow 

found their way into a groove which their 
age and circumstances forbid them to ex- 
change for another. In this sense men are 
always inclined to fancy themselves older 

than they are, and every year is, not with- 
out a certain feeling of relief, made to count 
fortwo. A man of five-and-thirty, looking 
at the chances of his animal life, commonly 
takes a cheerful and expansive view of the 
future in that respect, but if you discourse 
to him upon higher moral purpose, wider 
intellectual sympathies, new and varied 
pursuits, he replies as if the book of his life 
were instantly on the point of being sealed 
and made up. The opportunity of adding 
new pages he holds to be forever vanished. 

He sighs, “ Ah, si jeunesse savait,” and tacit- 
ly surrenders his earlier aspirations, content, 
as he says, to renew them in his children, or 
forced, as he thinks, by compulsion of cir- 
cumstance, to bend his mind to the grosser 
but more urgent needs of daily life, and so 
to allow the old flame to go flickering out. 

Even upon uncultivated persons the convic- 
tion has a very evil influence, that it is too 
late to take any trouble about extending 
the mental outlook any time after the first 
days of youth. But it is among the com- 
ponatiodte few cultivated people that the 
mischief is greatest of supposing that one 
has got too far on in life, too firmly set in 
certain paths, to make any change, or to at- 
attempt new courses. Those whose aspira- 
tions would be most likely to run in a direc- 
tion that would instruct and delight their 
fellows are just those whom indolence or 
diffidence constantly tempts to think them- 
selves too old to make any deliberate effort 

to realize their dreams. And friends not 
seldom fancy they are playing the friendliest 

art by pouring into a man’s ear warnings 

that the cobbler should stick to his last, that 

by attempting too much he will do nothing, 
that what mjght have been well if begun 
early cannot be other than ill when begun 

later, with a thousand other terse and spe- 

cious forms of the doctrine —which may 
be good in matters of belief, but is certainly 

not good in matters of conduct — that you 
should never interfere with a quiet status quo. 
One would suppose that youth was not only 

the seed-time, but the chief season for har- 

vest as well, and that, as far as- ideas and 

hopes are concerned, there is no more, 

owth, no further ripening and mellowing. 

We often disggver this gross fallacy in talk 

about literate, and especially about the 

more imaginative kinds of literature. The 

common theory among superficial persons 





seems to be that the mind gets a distinct set, 
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or ply, or twist in youth, and that in this na- 
ture means it to stay. Choose your subject 
or your line, they say, as early as you can, 
and then let nothing divert you from its 
single pursuit; just for all the world as if 
expanding and enriching and proving one’s 
mind were like keeping a retail shop, or 
making a fortune as a huckster. The grad- 
ual development of the tastes, the slow 
growth of those intellectual preferences 
which are so sure to come in every character 
that has any original fertility and is wisely 
tended, are processes for which little allow- 
ance is made, either by the individual who 
is eager for the result, or by the world at 
large, which not unnaturally concerns itself 
with results only, and scarcely at all with 
the silent ways and invisible means. This 
slow-climbing patience is particularly hard 
and unwelcome, because the necessity for it 
comes fresh upon men after the easy golden 
visions of youth. Inexperience serves to 
» seme a luminous haze over the future, 
through which all seems bright and delight- 
fully accessible, and then, when it is proved 
that the haze concealed, not grassy slopes, 
but rocky and toilsome heights, patience be- 
comes doub'y and trebly hard to practise. 


MENTAL 


The poet, in the prologue to Faust, looks 
back with desire up the times when he was 
“ still forming,” when he had “ nothing and 


yet enough; the longing after truth and the 
pleasure in delusion.” As the friendly Mer- | 
ryman reprovingly reminds him, youth is 
very well in dealing with foes, or “ when | 
the loveliest of lasses cling with ardour 
round your neck”; “ but to strike the fa- 
miliar lyre with spirit and grace, to sweep 
along with happy wanderings towards a self- 
appointed aim—such is the task your 
ripened age imposes.” 

Literature, like much else, suffers heavily 
at the present day from the excess of haste 
to reach certain ends. The modern theory 
of ripened age is that it is the time to 
sit down and enjoy the fruits that have been 
earned by the crude labours of immature 
years. The days of long schooling and sed- 
ulous preparation are for the present at an | 
end, except in rare cases. 
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air of ignorance, which, elsewhere so pesti- 
lent, is here oddly enough supposed to be 
salubrious. Instead of being content with 
the ordinary laws of intellectual as of other 
kinds of growth —first the leaf, then the 
blossom, then the fruit— these over-hasty 
souls insist on bursting into full fruitage at 
their first impulse. Suppose they fail a 
little; suppose what they vow to be the 
richest and ripest the world finds only “ ber- 
ries harsh and crude,” then it is the world 
that falls into disgrace. The fault is with 
the world that so shamefully insists on know- 
ing nothing of its greatest men, and not at 
all with the too ambitious creatures who in- 
sist on writing and painting things before 
they have had any time either to weigh the 
things that are best worth writing and 
painting, or to grasp the mastery of all the 
many ingredients that enter into good work- 
manship. Wiser than these, but still un- 
wise, are those others who, though shrewd 
enough to perceive that patience and si- 
lence and long culture are the invariable 
antecedents of the best work, too recklessly 
conclude that they do not possess the native 
capacity for patience, and that this is a 
capacity which a man with the cares of the 
world upon him cannot expect to acquire. 
Men judiciously think that a recognition of 
the difficulties which stand in the way of an 
achievement is the first condition of over- 
coming them. So it is, provided a man does 
not recognise them with such graphic and 
striking torce as to be disheartened from at- 
tempting the achievement altogether. A 
weak diffidence has done the world as much 
harm as a rash confidence, and these are 
the two points between which an unsea- 
soned mind is apt to wander, doing nothing 
except hoping alternately too much and too 
little, feeling itself too great and too small. 

The patience which ripens the mind and 
fits it for many interests and great composi- 
tions is no inactive waiting for something 
that will come of itself. Poetry is not, as 
has been humorously said, secreted in the 
duodenum. Passive star-gazing, pleasant 
expectation of the divine afflatus, does not 
ensure any practical result; and a man may 


poets of the rising generation, for instance, | look hard into the fire, or up into the 
and most of the novelists of the generation | heavens, or keenly round on his kind, or 
that is, are afraid of their imagination fad-| wherever he seeks to woo his own particu- 
ing away before they have had time to make lar muse, without ever getting an idea or 

an image that is worth the trouble of de- 


the most of it; or else they feel confident | 
scribing or retaining. A state of slow but 


that, if they were to study history or | 

philosophy, or anything else that demands | never-staying fermentation, in which every- 
close attention, they woulde quenching | thing that enters the mind is transformed 
their inventive faculty. The imagination, | and assimilated, and which isconstantly keep- 
it seems, will only thrive amid the ruins of | ing the mind exercised in the search after 
reason and judgment, and in the nourishing | new things —this is the condition of those 
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who have escaped an innate lethargy of 
soul, and who have not allowed the early 
growths of good seed to be choked by the 
tares of excessive worldly business. Not 
that total immunity from this business is 
by any means a desirable auxiliary to the 
ripening process. Some of the very best 
work in the sphere of ideas has been done 
by men habitually occupied in the sphere 
of affairs But the pressure which chokes 
the finer out-shoots of character is that of 
the necessitivs of a dependent family, of a 
traditional kind of desire to make a great 
deal of money, of expensive habits which 
require much merely mercenary labour to 
pay for them. It is the excess of business 
carried on under severe pressure of this or 
any other external kind which is so fatal to 
a large and serene internal activity. For 
there is all the difference in the world, in 
point of general fruitfulness, between this 
serene activity and vain fussiness or feverish 
agitation. This is one reason among many 
why the earlier part of life is least favour- 
abl» to all the choicest and highest sorts of 
artistic production. By serenity we do not 
mean necessarily happiness or comfort. A 
man may be serenely miserable, and per- 
haps this is the mood to which the world 
is endebted for some of those works which 
it would least willingly let die. But sor- 
rowful composure is altogether removed 
alike from the anguish which bites and 
stinys, and from the small cares which vex 
and fret and worry. In the earlier years 
this kind of composure is almost impossible, 
except in the case of the born prig, whose 
emotions and passions were all formed and 
shaped and set in decent order, finally and 
once for all, before he came into the world. 
It is not till experience’ and observation 
have in a measure rubbed away from things 
their exciting newness that a man is able to 
ascend the heights of reflection, and view 
them all, not with indifference, but without 
any fiery perturbation or discomposure. 
There is one quality which marks in com- 
mon both a very ripe and a very unripe 
min. of a certain stamp—a readiness, 
namely, to turn with elation to all sorts of 
subjects. But it requires no words to point 
out the difference between these two forms 
of versatility. It is not to be discouraged 
in any case, because a variety of interests, 
however thin and superficial they may be, 
is incaleulably to be preferred to a lethargic 
loitering over one dull little bit of ground. 
Hence the folly of people who pride them- 
selves on a prudence, too charitably so- 
called, which consists in tethering their in- 
terests to some one post, personal or pro- 
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fessional, political or theological, and who 
demand with more or less force that every- 
body else with whom they think they ought 
to have influence should confine himself 
within the same bounds. But the man who 
has lived long enough, and long enough in 
the right way, to make himself vigorous on 
many sides, and agile in many situations, 
has not been affected by the considerations 
which weigh decisively with persons who 
lack the courage, and still more the pa- 
tience, to let character ripen naturally, 
without excessive eagerness to force it too 
rapidly or too narrowly in a given direction, 
or to stop its growth atagiven height. He 
feels that time and industry and the main- 
tenance of a thoroughly open mind all 
round are sure to end well, and to give him 
that deep knowledge of his own strong 
places which is essential to anything like 
making the best of himself. If he had 
been impelled by the hurry of the age, and 
by ill-advising counsellors, to submit to a 
process of forcing, he could never have got 
this knowledge, and his life would have been 
by so much the more savourless. The con- 
sciousness, however, that some of the best 
work in every department is done by men 
who ripened late does not prevent him from 
sighing over the lapse of the years that in- 
tervene. Milton, who saw the good of not 
choosing a subject too soon and of beginning 
late, could wonder at three-and-twenty 
whether “some more timely-happy spirits ” 
were riper than his own :— 


* 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 
Perhaps my semblance may deceive the truth, 


That 1 to manhood am arrived so near ; 
And inward ripeness doth much less ap- 
pear. 


Industrious waiting will not make Miltons 
but it improves the chances. 


From the Saturday Review, 30 June, 
THE FALL OF THE BUND. 


THERE is, if the declarations of Prussia 
are to be believed, one Confederation less 
in the world than there was a week or two 
back. The German Kingdom gradually 
changed into the German Confederation, 
and the German Confederation has sudden- 
ly changed into something else —as yet we 
do not know into what. He must be a 
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prophet indeed who can undertake to fore- 
tell the final result of the present war; but 
we may safely venture on one negative pre- 
diction. Whatever happens, the most un- 
likely thing of all to happen is that the Ger- 
man Confederation should be restored ex- 
actly as it stood before the issuing of the 
Prussian manifesto. We may safely put the 
German Confederation among things of 
the past. It has gone: it has followed the 
‘Holy Roman Empire out of which it sprang. 
Indeed, of the two, the Empire is more like- 
ly to reappear. The Germany of the fu- 
ture is not likely to call itself either Holy 
or Roman ; but it is more likely to take the 
form of an Empire than the form of a Con- 
federation ; and if it does take the form of 
a Confederation, it must be a Confederation 
of a very different sort from that which has 
just been upset. 

In venturing thus far to foretell the future, 
we do not forget how signally events have 
belied the predictions of those who five years 
ago foretold the fall of another Confedera- 
tion. But the two cases are not exactly 
parallel. Those, whether friends or enemies, 
who expected that the Southern States 
would be able to maintain their separate 
existence, simply miscalculated the strength 
of the two contending parties. Nobody 


doubted the fact that the Northern States 
were thoroughly in earnest in their wish to 


maintain or to restore the Union. The only 
question was as to their physical power to 
do so. But one may fairly doubt whether 
therg is anywhere any earnest desire to 
nalabie or to preserve the German League 
as it stood. We are far from meaning that 
everybody is eager to upset it; we mean 
only that very few people are ready toshed 
their blood to maintain it. We do not sup- 
pose that the mass of the Hanoverian and 
Saxon population had any very active de- 
sire that the Prussians should come in. But 
they certainly did not think it worth while 
to make any very terrible sacrifice to keep 
the Prussians out. When we remember 
how the Bavarians were once received in 
Tyrol, how the French were once received 
in Unterwalden, we see plainly enough that 
the Saxons, if not anxious for a change of 
masters, were at least indifferent to it. And 
if the Saxons, who really had a country and 
a history, how much more a collection of 
odds and ends like the kingdom of Hano- 
ver! It is not likely that there is anywhere 
any very deep-set hostility to the Federal 
Constitution, but there can nowhere be any 
very strong attachment to it. We have no 
wish to be hard upon the fallen system. It 
was not much, but it was something; and | 
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something is always better than nothing, 
Lax as the Federal tie has been, we cannot 
doubt that, in the course of the fifty years 
of its existence, it has hindered more than 
one war from breaking out. And, if 80, it 
has certainly not existed in vain. 

The fall of the League strongly brings 


out several of those weaknesses in its con- 


stitution which have caused its fall. Per- 
haps it might have lived through the action 
of any one of them singly, but together they 
have been too much for it. There was, first, 
the fact that the German Confederation 
was, except in the case of the Free Cities, 
wholly a Confederation of governments, not 
of peoples. The Diet was a Diet of am- 
bassadors deputed by their respective Sov- 
ereigns, not a Diet of representatives from 
the several States. That is to say, the Ger- 
man Confederation belonged to the same 
class of imperfect Confederations as the 
American Confederation before 1789 and 
the Swiss Confederation before 1848. In 
this class of Confederations the Federal 
Power is concerned wholly with the Gov- 
ernments of the several States; the indi- 
dividual citizen has no direct’ influence 
over the Federal Power, and the Federal 
Power has no direct authority over the in- 
dividual citizen. Now both America and 
Switzerland found it necessary to get rid of 
this state of things, and the state of things 
in Germany in this respect was worse than 
the state of things in America or Switzer- 
land before their several reforms. The 
American and the Swiss Federations, as they 
stood in 1788 or in 1847, were weak and 
awkward contrivances; still their Assem- 
blies were not likely to pass a vote quite 
contrary to the general feelings and in- 
terests of the nation. But there was not 
the least security that a vote of the Ger- 
man Diet in any way represented the feel- 
ings or interests of the German nation. The 
Diet was purely a Diet of Sovereigns. 
Here perhaps lies the greatest difficulty of 
constructing a Confederation among States 
whose internal constitutions are monarchic. 
In a republican Confederation, the members 
of the Federal Assembly will be chosen eith- 
er directly by the people of the States or 
else by the State Governments whom the 
people have chosen. In either case they 
may be fairly expected to represent the na- 
tional will. Even if the State Govern- 
ments be oligarchic, they will represent, if 
not the whole people, yet part of the peo- 
ple. But with monarchic State Govern- 
ments there is no assurance that the repre- 
sentatives of the State in the Diet will 
represent anybody except the prince or his 
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favourite. Even if the theory of constitu- 
tional kingship were as fully carried out in 
the internal government of each State as it 
is among ourselves, it-is by no means clear 
that this danger could wholly be got rid of. 
We see how very slight, even under our 
own system, is the control which Parliament 
has over foreign affairs. And Federal 
affairs, as contrasted with internal affairs, 
would come under the same head. 
Secondly, there are two other causes, 
which are distinct in idea, but which in 
practice can hardly be distinguished. These 
are the extreme disproportion between the 
different members of the Confederation, and 
the large amount of independence which 
each member of the Confederation retains. 
The disproportion between Bern and Zug, 
between New York and Rhode Island, is 
very great, and it has sometimes been pro- 
ductive of political difficulties. But it has 
never produced the same dangers as the dis- 
proportion between Prussia and Austria 
and the other German States. Both Swit- 
zerland and America have had their civil 
wars, but they have been wars of several 
States against several States, not wars in 
which one State sought to annex its Con- 
federates. The facts show that a mere dis- 
proportion of his kind, though it may bring 
difficulties with it, does not involve the dis- 
solution of the Confederation or the infringe- 
ment of the liberties of its smaller members. 
Perhaps the disproportion in Switzerland 
and America is, after all, not so great as in 
Germany ; certainly there is no such broad 
line to be drawn between great States and 
small, because between Bern and Zug, be- 
tween New York and Rhode Island, there 
are so many intermediate States of inter- 
mediate sizes. But this is not the whole of 
the difference. It is not the mere dispro- 
tion in size and population, it is the differ- 
ence in European position, which makes 
Prussia and Austria dangerous neighbours 
for their weaker brethren. Every German 
State retains, in theory, its independent po- 
sition, military and diplomatic, upon the 
general field of European affairs. It is 
simply restrained by certain Federal obliga- 
tions towards other German States. An 
American or a Swiss State is in a wholly 
different position. The American States 
never possessed, and the Swiss Cantons have 
given up, the power to make wars and trea- 
ties on their own account. A Swiss or Ame- 
rican State retains a purely internal sover- 
eignty ; a German State retains an ex- 
ternal sovereignty as well. In the case 
of Prussia and Austria this external sover- 
eignty swells into a position among the Great 
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Powers of Europe. Again, neither Prussia 
nor Austria is a purely German Power, and 
Federal obligations bind them only so far as 
they are German Powers. ‘A-war between 
the Margrave of Brandenburg and the Arch- 
duke of Austria is undoubtedly a breach of 
all Federal duty. But who will undertake 
to limit the sovereign rights of the King of 
Prussia on the one hand, and those of the 
King of Galicia, Lodomeria, and half a 
dozen other kingdoms, on the other? And, 
above all, they have their standing armies 
ready for use, and they are in the habit of 
using them. New York, as New York, never 
= made war on any one, nor has Bern, as 

ern, for a long time past. But Austria and 
Prussia have been in the habit of doing so 
ever since they had any political being. 
The great difficulty is not the mere union 
of great and small States in one League, but 
the union of small States with States not 
only much greater than themselves, but 
States which are used to the perfect exer- 
cise of sovereignty, to a great European po- 
sition, and to the appeal to arms whenever 
they deem it just or expedient. 

Lastly, on the part of most of the Ger- 
man States it is hardly possible to conceive 
any local patriotism. The Swiss and the 
American States made themselves. Such 
States have a being and a history ; a long 
history in Switzerland, a short history in 
America, but still a history in either case. 
But most of the German States are crea- 
tions of various treaties from 1802 to 1815. 
They often bear ancient names, and they 
are often ruled by ancient dynasties, but 
their actual limits are purely artificial. 
The Free Cities are exceptions; if it is 
glorious to die for Athens or Florence, it 
must be — glorious to die for Liibeck 
or Bremen. By a little stretch of imagina- 
tion we could fancy a man dying for the King- 
dom of Saxony or the Duchy of Brunswick, 
both of which really represent something 
which has its root in the past. But as yet 
no one has thought it worth while to do any 
thing of the kind. - But it passes all power 
of imagination to fancy a man dying for a 
Grand Duchy of Baden, in the shape of 
three sides of a parallelogram, with Heidel- 
berg at one end, and Constanz at another. 
And, most rationally and prudently, no one 
has undertaken to die for the Kingdom of 
Hanover. A man at Goslar may or may 
not regret his ancient Commonwealth; a 
man at Hildesheim may or may not regret 
his ancient Bishops; but it is hard to see 
how, having been first required to turn 
Hanoverian, he loses anything by being 
again required to turn Prussian. Of course 
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Prussia itself js as artificial a creation as) The League, then, is not likely to be re- 
any of the others. But then Prussia is a constituted. Whatis totake its place is less 
great Power; it has a name and a position | clear. The difficulty is, as ever, to be found in 
and a future. It therefore attracts people | the co-existence of Prussia and Austria, and 
to it. Men are willing to become Prus-/|in the partly German and partly non-German 
ians, because becoming Prussians seems to | position of Austria. Were there no Austria, 
be the fairest chance of some day becoming Prussia might successfully play the part of 
Germans. A small State has a great deal Piedmont, and the Burggrave of Niirnberg, 
to be said for it when it at once means the | who has risen so many steps, might rise a step 
lorious memories of past time and the en-| higher, and might mount the throne of Hen- 
oyment of enlarged freedom in the present. | ry the Fowler. But Austria stands in the 
ut a small State which has no memories,| way. It will be very hard to annex her 
which is an artificial creation of yesterday, | German dominions to a German Kingdom 
and which is in no way freer or better gov- | developed out of Prussia. And a German 
erned than its greater neighbours, has ab- | Kingdom which should exclude so large a 
solutely nothing to be said for it. The Ger-| part of Germany would be very lame and 
man Princes, with the solitary exception |imperfect. We will not take to prophesy- 
of the despot of Hesse-Cassel, had not) ing, save in the negative way with which 
reached the full development of their Ital-| we set out. The causes of the fall of the 
ian brethren. People were not inclined| German League are manifest enough, and 
to give themselves any great trouble to get | these causes seem quite sufficient to hinder 
rid of them. But they had reached the |itsever being constructed again on its for- 
stage which is next door to it. Nobody | mer footing. 
was inclined to give himself any trouble at | 
all either to keep them or to bring them | 
back. | 
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Tne night is come, Like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away ; 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 


Awake into some holy thought, 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 


Eclipse the lustre of Thy light : 
Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 


Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep: 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close ; 
Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 


While I do rest my soul advance, 
Make my sleep a holy trance ; 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 





Sleep is a death: O make me try 
By sleeping what it is to die; 
And as gently lay my head 

On my grave as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God ! let me 
Awake again at last with Thee: 


And thus assured behold I lie, 
Securely or to wake or die. 
These are my drowsy days ; in vain, 
I now do wake to sleep aguin ; 
O come sweet hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever! 
Sir T. Browne. 
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